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If  I  might  give  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  teU  him  hie  fhte.  If  he  reeolvee  to  venture  upon  the  dangerotte 
precipice  of  telling  unbiaeeed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter,  ff  he  telle  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  thejf  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hande  qf  the  law;  if  he  telle  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  IRISH  UNIVERSITT  BILL. 


Having  already,  as  he  says,  burnt  his  fingers  over 
Irish  education,  Mr  Gladstone  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way 
of  repeating  the  unpleasant  experience,  or  of  following 
it  up  with  one  much  more  unpleasant.  His  scheme  for 
combining  “  the  advancement  of  learning  *’  with  “  a 
careful  regard  to  the  rights  of  conscience  ”  among  Irish 
undergraduates  may  be  better  than  he  represented  it  to 
be  in  the  three  hours’  speech  in  which  he  unfolded  or 
enfolded  it  last  Thursday,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  Bill  itself  may  be  more  intelligible  and  satisfactory 
than  was  his  elaborate  explanation  of  it,  but  it  does  not 
look  very  promising.  All  Mr  Gladstone’s  oratory  could 
not  hide — perhaps,  indeed,  it  exaggerated — the  fiimsi- 
ness  of  the  great  measure  by  which  he  is  to  restore  to 
Ireland  all  the  reputation  for  culture  that  it  possessed  in 
St  Patrick’s  time,  and  also  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits 
of  those  followers  whom  neither  the  cracking  of  the 
Government  whip  nor  the  threat  of  a  speedy  dissolution 
of  Parliament  can  properly  affect.  We  suspect  that  the 
new  Irish  University  Bill  will  not  quicken  their  loyalty, 
and  we  are  quite  sure  that,  if  it  is  tolerated  by 
many  Englishmen,  accustomed  to  think  that  any¬ 
thing  is  good  enough  for  the  Irish,  and  already 
tired  out  by  the  frequent  attention  to  such  affairs 
that  has  lately  been  given  by  the  Legislature,  it 
will  afford  no  satisfaction  to .  any  of  the  parties  in 
Ireland  whom  it  is  meant  to  conciliate.  The  Trinity 
Co^llcge  authorities,  for  whom  Mr  Fawcett  is  spokesman 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  are  hardly  likely  to  accept 
this  measure  in  lieu  of  the  plan  of  self-reformation  that 
has  already  obtained  the  approval  of  Parliament.  The 
Irish  Protestants  will  certainly  resent  it  as  a  very  subtle 
device  for  subsidising  Catholic  education.  And  the  Irish 
Ultramontanes,  unless  they  know  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  public  knows  as  to  the  secret  objects  of  the  measure, 
will  surely  object  to  such  a  very  slight  concession  to  the 
very  large  demands  that  they  have  lately  been  making. 

Mr  Gladstone’s  plan,  as  we  understand  it,  when  it  is 
stripped  of  its  rhetorical  adornments,  seems  to  bo  toler¬ 
ably  simple.  He  proposes  to  revive  the  original  idea  of 
the  Univei*bity  of  Dublin  and  to  make  of  it  an  academical 
centre,  of  which  Trinity  College,  instead  of  virtually 
covering  the  same  ground,  shall  be  only  a*  department. 
This  proposal  in  itself  could  hardly  be  objected  to ;  or 
objection  to  it,  if  made,  would  be  hardly  worth  listening 
to.  If  Trinity  College  has  hitherto  had  a  monopoly  of 
University  dignity  in  Dublin,  that  has  been  an  accident 
that  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  vested  right,  and  Trinity 
ought  to  consent  to  even  an  apparent  lowering  of  its 
position  if  that  is  to  the  general  interest  of  Irish  educa* 
tion.  But  Mr  Gladstone  asks  from  it  much  more  than 
that.  He  proposes  to  spend  12,000Z.  a  year  of  the 
college  revenues  in  providing  scholarships  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  other  colleges,  to  take  from  it  its  theological 
department,  and  with  that  department  such  funds  as  are 
necessary  for  carrying  it  on,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
handed  over  to  the  Disestablished  Church,  and  to  deprive 


it  of  some  other  sums  which,  though  small  in  amount,  it 
will  be  loth  on  principle  to  lose.  These  are  large  conces¬ 
sions  todemand,  even  from  the  richest  college  in  “Christen¬ 
dom,”  and  the  authorities  of  Trinity,  even  if  they  might 
be  willing  to  make  them  for  a  good  object,  have  a  right 
to  ask  in  the  first  instance  for  proof  that  the  present 
object  is  a  good  one.  The  Government  will  not  find  it 
easy  to  satisfy  them.  On  the  surface  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  at  all  that  the  reconstructed  Dublin  University 
will  be  in  any  way  more  successful  than  the  moribund 
Queen’s  University,  which  Mr  Gladstone  on  Thursday 
I  declared  to  be  an  excellent  institution,  but  an  altogether 
useless  one.  The  University  of  Dublin  in  its  new  shape 
is  to  be  a  sort  of  patchwork  imitation  of  the  older  Eng¬ 
lish  universities  and  of  the  modern  London  University. 
Like  the  former,  it  is  to  have  in  close  affiliation  with 
it  Trinity  College  and  the  institution  known  as  tho 
Catholic  University.  These  bodies  being  in  Dublin,  their 
students,  besides  attending  their  own  college  classes,  can 
go  to  the  University  lectures,  and  thus  can  facilitate  the 
procuring  of  their  degrees.  But  with  the  University  of 
Dublin  are  also  to  be  affiliated  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
at  Belfast  and  Cork — Galway  being  abandoned — as 
well  as  the  Catholic  College  at  Maynooth,  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  institution  known  as  Magee  College  and  any 
other  superior  schools  that  may  be  thought  worthy  of 
association  with  the  University.  As  the  young  men  in 
Cork,  Belfast,  and  elsewhere  cannot  possibly  attend 
[  lectures  in  Dublin,  the  Universities  will  be  for  them 
only  an  examining  body,  and  will  thus  take  in  Ireland 
some  such  a  position  as  was  formerly  occupied  by  the 
London  University.  Other  students  again,  as  it  seems, 
may,  if  they  reside  in  Dublin,  attend  the  University 
lectures;  and  thus,  without  any  college  training, 
qualify  for  a  degree;  and  we  are  not  sure  that,  by 
merely  paying  tho  lecture  fees,  they  may  not  secure  the 
right  to  go  up  for  examination  and  to  obtain  their 
degrees  if  they  have  the  requisite  knowledge.  That 
there  should  be  these  various  arrangements  we  do  not 
complain.  Though  nothing  can  replace  ^ood  training 
in  a  good  college,  we  certainly  have  no  wish  to  deprive 
of  any  University  honours  students  who  by  hard  work 
can  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  their  training,  and  can 
qualify  for  a  degree  without  passing  through  n  college. 
In  helping  such  students  London  University  has  done 
excellent  work.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  beginning 
to  follow  its  example,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
same  example  should  be  followed  in  the  programme  of 
the  proposed  University  of  Dublin;  but  it  should  be 
under  conditions  for  which  we  cannot  at  present  see  that 
Mr  Gladstone’s  scheme  makes  any  provision.  His  com¬ 
plicated  arrangements  are  nuintelligible,  save  on  the 
assumption  that  they  are  intended  to  g^ve  special  assist¬ 
ance  to  Catholic  candidates  for  academic  honours. 

One  strange  way  of  giving  them  assistance  is  avow¬ 
edly  Mr  Gladstone’s.  Theology  is  very  properly  excluded 
from  University  teaching;  but  with  it  are  shut  out  moral 
and  mental  philosophy  and  modem  history.  Students  may 
be  examined  in  these  subjects  if  they  wish,  but  the 
versity  will  not  exact  any  acquaintance  with  them,  and 
it  will  give  no  help  towards  their  being  acquired. 
certainly  is  a  backward  step  in  University 
like  all  backward  steps,  it  is  useless  unless  it  is  followed 
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by  other  retrogression.  If  modern  history  and  philoso-  classes  in  Madrid,  and  in  most  of  the  prominent  towns,, 
phy  are  to  bo  ignored,  how  can  the  student  be  trusted  are  to  a  great  extent  Republicans,  but  the  bourgeoisie  is 
to  learn  any  modern  languages  and  modern  literature  ?  larg*ely  in  favour  of  the  Alphonsist  and  Montpensierist 
If  the  moral  and  mental  sciences  are  dangerous  ground,  factions  ;  and  in  the  country  districts  the  Carlists  are 
how  can  he  be  trusted  to  learn  the  language  in  which  very  formidable,  if  not  numerous  enough  to  win  the  day 
Plato  and  Aristotle  wrote  ?  Again,  if  moral  philosophy  by  their  own  strength.  The  best  chance  of  the  Repub* 
is  too  intimately  related  with  religious  polemics,  how  licans  may  be  in  a  continuance  of  the  alliance  with  the 

can  the  student  escape  perils  as  great,,  if  he  learns  any-  Legitimists  that  has  lasted,  after  a  fashion,  for  some 

thing  of  modern  science,  if  he  has  to  go  to  Lyell  for  his  years  past ;  but  that  seems  hard^  likely,  and,  if  likely, 
geology,  to  IIu.xlcy  for  his  physiology,  or  to  Tyndall  for  it  seems  hardly  desirable.  The  Carlists  cannot^  possibly 
his  chemistry  ?  It  is  clear  that,  if  the  University  educa-  be  good  friends  to  any  genuine  reform  ;  and,  if  it  was 
tion  is  to  bo  made  so  colourless  as  to  satisfy  Catholic  possible  and  right  for  the  party  of  Figueras  and  Castelar 
students,  not  ethics  and  history  alone,  but  every  science  to  associate  with  them^  in  resisting  the  alien  king  who 
and  branch  of  knowledge  must  be  abandoned  until  has  just  resigned,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  bo 
nothing  is  left  but  a  mere  husk  of  learning,  the  posses-  either  right  or  possible  for  those  who^  have  taken  his 
sion  of  which  will  bo  altogether  worthless.  place,  and  declared  Spain  a  Republic,  to  have  any 

After  the  experiment  of  the  Queen’s  University  and  further  dealings  with  those  who 

the  Queen’s  Colleges,  which  have  failed  so  signally,  it  is  monarch  on  the  t  rone.  u  > 

a  pity  that  any  new  and  costly  experiment  should  be  tried  a^y  wdl  act  m  e  presmi  ‘a’viorHlw  « 
without  some  assurance  of  success.  It  seems  to  us  that,  other  political  forces  in  pain  i 
in  spite  of  his  elaborate  speech,  Mr  Gladstone  himself  cussing,  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that 
has  not  much  hope  of  any  better  result  from  his  new  the  army  siding  with  the  Alphonsists  or 
University,  or,  if  he  liopes  that,  he  can  hardly  hope  that  against  the  Carlists,  will  be  still  more  opposed  to  the 
it  will  pass  the  ordeal  of  Parliament.  It  is  hardly  pos-  Republicans. 

sible  that  the  Ultramontanes  will  be  satisfied  with  the  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  Republicans  are  now 
very  slight  concessions  here  made  to  them.  These  con-  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  that  is  a  thing  to  be  glad 
cessions  arc  enough,  while  they  offer  no  benefit  to  of.  It  may  be  that  the  dissensions  and  mutual  hatred 
the  Catholics,  to  irritate  the  Protestants.  We  suspect  of  their  opponents  will  prevent  any  one  of  them  from 
at  any  rate,  that  they  will  fail  to  satisfy  the  Protestants  gaining  the  mastery,  and,  if  so,  we  may  hope  much  from 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  their  action  under  their  present  leaders.  Happily  the 

dissensions  and  hatreds  of  their  opponents  are  very 
“  great.  The  three  factions  that  united  in  the  overthrow 

KING  AMADEO’S  ABDICAJION.  of  Queen  Isabella,  and  that  Prim  managed  to  keep 

XT  1.  1.  t.  •  j  .  tocrether  and  to  make  powerful  for  more  than  two  years 

No  one  can  have  Wn  much  aorpriaed  at  the  step  rerolation  of  September,  1868,  began  to  lose 

taken  by  the  young  King  of  Spam  last  Tuesday,  and  no  of  his  apparent  triumph  in  the  elec- 

ono  can  at  all  blame  him  for  it.  He  may  have  been  £  King  Amadeo,  and  their  disruption  proceeded 

either  too  ambitious  or  too  chivalrous  in  accepting  the  |  ^  i,is  assassination.  The  defeat 

crown  that  was  offered  to  him  by  Prim  ;  but,  having  jhe  Zorrilla  Ministiw  in  Jnly,  1871,  completed  the 
accepted  It,  Ins  conduct  during  the  past  six-and-twe^y  disintegration  of  this  so-called  Amadeist  party,  and 
months  has,  on  the  whole,  been  very  pmiseworthy.  He  ;  e  then  there  has  been  complete  disorganiLtion.  If 
must  very  soon  have  refitted  h.s  exchange  of  plea^nt  disorganisation  were  only  among  party  leaders, 
id  encss  in  Italy  for  altogether  painful  and  laborious  concirning  schemes  of  party  tactics,  it  would 

Idleness  in  Spam;  but,  having  undertaken  to  be  a  Con-  ^But  it  is  a  disorganisation  that  start. 

stitutional  King  over  a  crowd  of  factions  that  agreed  /.  it  •  x  a-  ai,^ _ 

only  in  tolerating  him  because  each  and  all  preferred  his  ivl?'  e  aris  ocra  ic  corrap  i  .i,  ®  p 

rule  to  that  of  any  one  of  their  rivals,  he  devoted  himself  to  a  time  have  teen  the  curse  of 

his  thankless  work  with  rare  loyaltV.  He  walked, lde°  Pf 

and  drove  through  the  streets  of  Madrid,  and  in  various  1  ^  T" 

parts  of  his  “dominions,”  heedless  of  the  murmurs  and  the  Amadeist  rule,  though  in  it 

tisses  of  his  “  subjects,”  knd  regardless  of  the  dangers  of  the  puppet  in  the  Ws  of 

assassination.  He  submitted  to  the  insults  of  the  Senor  ZorriUa  and  others,  which  was  issued  foui^eu 
grandees  who  refused  to  bo  his  courtiers,  and  he  held  ago  by  the  Republican  chiefs  who  are  now  at  the 

as  honest  a  position  as  he  could  amid  the  plots  and  of  affairs,  is  worth  recalling  at  the  present  moment, 

counterplots  of  the  various  statesmen  and  politicians  We  requjre  a  national  po  icy  said  these  true  spokes- 

who  successively  attempted  to  make  him  their  tool  and  co^try;  and  we  are  falling  into  the 

dupe.  Only  when  he  found  it  impossible  to  retain  his  “surance  for  the  rights  of 

ground  with  any  self-respect,  or  with  any  chance  of  individual,  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  and 

beno6ting  the  people  whom  he  had  hoped  to  rule,  did  pr‘noiple  of  Msooiation  is  arbitrarily  restated,  and 

ho  withdraw  from  his  embarrassing  position,  and  the  the  electoral  right  is  scandalously  infrmged.  We  require 
manly  words  in  which  he  announced  his  intention  to  ‘he  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State;  and  the 
do  so  fully  justify  his  conduct,  if  any  justification  ecclesiastical  reforms  are  buned  in  the 

is  needed.  “  My  good  wishes,”  he  smd.  »  have  Parliamentary  Conimissious  We  require 

deceived  mo,  for  Spain  lives  in  the  midst  of  a  •  «d>ninistration  of  justice  to  be  brought  into  concord 
perpetual  conflict.  If  my  enemies  had  been  foreigners  requirements  of  right  law ;  the  institution 

I  would  not  abandon  the  task ;  but  they  are  Spaniards’  ancient  oblivion.  We  require 

I  wish  neither  to  be  the  king  of  a  party  nor  to  act  ille-  ^  “^ancial  policy  which  will  bring  expenditure  down  to 
gaily,  and  therefore,  believing  all  my  efforts  to  be  sterile  income,  and  which  will  carry  out  the  severe 

I  renounce  the  crown.”  So  Spain  loses  a  better  king  demanded  by  the  penury  of  the  public  treasury 

than  it  has  any  chance  of  selecting  from  the  throng  of  public  credit,— -we  require  this  with 

-I...- _ X _ X.  T  ,  ,  O  .  ' - ™  ..sxxvxxig  IXX  .1  ,  naf. 


tions  are  to  be  severely  tested  by  the  new  effort  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  an  impracticable  Constitutional  Monarchy  a 
Republican  Government  that  promises  to  work  very  well 
if  only  it  can  bo  allowed  to  work  at  all. 

We  confess  that  we  are  not  very  hopeful  as  to  the  suc- 


require  the  re-organisation  of  the  army  on  the 
principles  of  science  and  experience ;  and  Cabi¬ 
nets  and  Congresses  continue  ’  to  slumber  as 
if  there  had  been  no  transformation  of  military 
conditions  throughout  the  world.  All  the  hopes  of 


f  .V  j  fue  sue-  the  revolution  are  suppressed,  all  reforms  are  inde- 

r  postponed.  In  exchange  we  have  all  the  old 

J  e  pub  lean  leaders.  The  working  evils — courts  and  courtiers^  unparliamentary  ministries, 
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military  oligarchies,  corrupted  elections, bankrupt  budgets ; 
even  the  poisonous  shadow  of  slavery  envenoms  all  our 
policy.”  There  is  the  true  ring  of  Republicanism  in 
that  manifesto  issued  in  December,  1871,  which  bore 
the  signatures,  among  many  others,  of  Figueras,  Pi  y 
Margall,  Castelar,  and  Orense. 

We  have  yet,  of  course,  to  see  how  far  these  men, 
if  they  are  allowed  to  try  their  hands  at  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  nation,  will  act  up  to  the  principles  they 
have  so  bravely  and  persistently  proclaimed  while  they 
have  been  in  opposition.  But  there  is  much  reason  to 
hope  that  they  will  not  abuse  their  trust.  At  any  rate, 
all  honest  Republicans  must  wish  them  well  in  their  en¬ 
terprise  ;  and  many  who  are  not  Republicans  may  console 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that  they  cannot  act 
worse  than  the  dishonest  and  dishonourable  cliques  of 
ambitious  men  who  have  lately  been  aggravating  the 
time-honoured,  or  time-cursed,  misfortunes  of  Spain, 
and  who,  in  forcing  Don  Amadeo  to  resign  his  king- 
ship,  have  proved  the  necessity  of  such  sweeping  reforms 
as  nothing  but  Republicanism  can  effect.  F. 


MR  AYRTON’S  ESCAPE. 

The  issue  of  the  controversy  on  the  now  famous 
“Rules  of  the  Park,”  which  occupied  the  House  of 
Commons  last  Monday,  must  have  been  a  surprise  to 
all,  and  was  no  doubt  a  disappointment  to  many.  In 
the  first  place,  the  debate  came  on  a  day  sooner  than 
was  expected,  in  itself  a  source  of  inconvenience,  like  all 
premature  arrivals ;  and  in  the  next  place,  there  was 
undoubtedly  much  both  in  the  form  and  matter  of  Mr 
Ayrton’s  defence  calculated  to  check  ^heat,  if  not  to 
disarm  opposition. 

In  form,  indeed,  the  speech  of  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  was,  for  him,  of  an  entirely  new  character, 
and  belongs  to  a  style  of  oratory  of  which  be  has  never 
hitherto  condescended  to  favour  the  House  with  a  speci¬ 
men.  It  was  inoffensive  and  at  times  almost  civil  in 
tone,  and  though  made  in  reply  to  a  very  biting  and 
sarcastic  attack  from  Mr  Vernon  Hnrcourt,  it  dealt  even 
with  him  in  a  spirit  of  surprising  moderation.  It  was 
almost,  though  not  quite,  free  from  those  sallies  of  a 
curiously  ready  rudeness  in  the  delivery  of  which  Mr 
Ayrton  stands  admittedly  unrivalled.  The  amount  of 
self-repression  which  this  implies  must  have  been  con¬ 
siderable,  for  it  is  its  spontaneity  and  inspiration  that 
give  to  Mr  Ayrton’s  insolence  its  peculiarly  irritating 
effect.  In.  respect  of  these  qualities  it  may  claim 
kindred  with  the  highest  order  of  poetry,  and  it  must 
be  therefore  as  painful  a  task  for  him  to  restrain  its  easy 
and  natural  flow  as  for  a  poet  to  check  his  “  profuse 
strains  of  unpremeditated  art.”  DiflBcult  or  not,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr  Ayrton  did  certainly  accomplish  the  task,  and  in 
his  whole  speech,  occupying  nearly  two  columns  of  the 
daily  newspapers,  there  are  perhaps  hardly  more  than  half- 
a-dozen  things  which  could  give  acute  pain  to  anybody. 
In  respect  of  its  matter  also,  Mr  Ayrton’s  speech  was  no 
less  successful,  though  its  success  in  this  respect  was 
considerably  owing  to  his  adversaries  having,  fortunately 
for  him,  raised  a  false  issue.  He  was  able  to  clear 
himself  satisfactorily  of  the  charge  of  direct  bad 
faith,  which  Mr  Vernon  Harcourt  and  Mr  Rylands  had 
brought  against  him.  He.  was  able  to  prove  that  they 
were  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  Government  had 
given  any  pledge  not  to  deal  with  the  Parks  question 
during  the  recess.  The  Government  made  no  promise 
that  the  “  general  rule,”  which  was  substituted  for  the 
original  withdrawn  rules,  should  remain  in  force  until 
the  next  session  of  Parliament.  On  the  contrary,  Mr 
Ayrton  announced  that  the  general  rule  ”  would  be  put 
in  force  by  her  Majesty’s  Government”  only  “until 
they  could  issue  the  new  rules  in  substitution  of  those 
which  had  been  cancelled.”  Between  this  statement  and 
that  which  Mr  Harcourt  supposed  to  have  been  made  the 
umerence  is  so  slight  in  form,  though  all-important 
of  course  in  effect,  that  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  mistake 
arose.  Mr  Harcourt  being  thoroughly  convinced  that 
he  new  rules  ought  not  to  be  issued  until  the  next  ses¬ 
sion,  no  doubt  interpreted  the  pledge  of  the  Government 


in  accordance  with  what  he  wished  it  to  be.  He  thus 
committed  the  error  of  incorporating  what  was  merely 
his  own  scholium  on  Mr  Ayrton’s  text  with  the  text 
itself.  In  our  opinion  the  passage  is  much  improved 
it,  but  too  much  unfortunately  was  staked  on  the  issue 
whether  it  actually  had  a  right  there  or  not,  and  Mr 
Ayrton  was  enabled  to  win  his  victory  by  restoring  the 
true  reading. 

It  is,  we  think,  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  really 
irrelevant  issue  was  ever  raised,  inasmuch  as,  under 
cover  of  it,  the  Government  have  actually  made  their 
escape  without  ever  being  called  upon  to  answer  the  far 
more  substantial  charge  which  should  have  been  brought 
against  them.  Singular  as  this  fact  appears  to  us,  it 
has  undoubtedly  taken  place.  The  real  question  ha» 
dropped  unaccountably  out  of  sight.  We  are  all  so  much 
astonished  at  finding  that  any  foolish  and  wrongheaded 
blunder  committed  apparently  by  Mr  Ayrton  is  not 
solely  his  doing,  and  we  are  moreover  so  touched  and 
delighted  by  the  discovery  of  the  new  qualities  of  modera¬ 
tion  and  humility  which  ho  has  displayed,  that  we  have 
quite  forgotten  what  our  real  business  was  with  him  and 
his  colleagues.  We  have  been  drugged  by  the  new¬ 
found  sweetness  and  blinded  by  the  unexpected  light  of 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  wo  have  neither 
insight  nor  energy  enough  to  direct  our  inquiries  to  the 
proper  issue.  Supposing  that  neither  Mr  Ayrton  nor 
the  Government  did  give  any  pledge  to  forbear  from 
legislating  on  the  Parks  during  the  recess,  what  then  ? 
Really  this  question  has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  any¬ 
thing  except  Mr  Ayrton’s  popularity  with  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country,  which  nothing,  wo  may 
safely  say,  is  now  likely  to  endanger.  If  no  such  pledgo 
was  given,  the  Government  were  -of  course  entitled  to 
issue  the  regulations  at  the  time  they  did.  But  they 
were  not  hound  to  do  so,  and  having  done  so,  and  having' 
blundered  egregiously,  as  under  the  circumstances  they 
were  sure  to  do,  it  is  no  real  defence  to  come  forward 
now  and  deny  that  they  were  ever  prudent  enough  to 
put  it  beyond  their  power  to  blunder.  If  they  chose  of 
their  own  free  will  to  avoid  the  safer  course  of  framing 
the  rules  while  Parliament  was  sitting,  they  were  at  any 
rate  bound  to  frame  such  rules  as  would  not  become  a 
laughing-stock  throughout  the  country  during  one  half 
of  the  recess.  If  they  or  Mr  Ayrton  could  not  keep 
clear  of  such  puerilities  and  extravagances  as  the  “  Stone 
of  public  addresses,”  “notices  to  the  Home  Secretary  by 
two  householders  of  an  intention  to  hold  a  Fenian  meet¬ 
ing,”  Ac. — if  they  could  not  keep  clear  of  such  follies  as 
these  by  their  own  unaided  common  sense  and  judgment, 
it  was  their  duty  to  get  such  assistance  as  they  could 
from  the  common  sense  and  judgment  of  Parliament. 
Mr  Ayrton’s  defence  in  fact  has  left  this,  by  far  the  most 
substantial  part  of  the  charge  against  the  Government^ 
totally  unanswered.  The  fact  still  remains  that  near  tho 
close  of  last  session  certain  Park  regulations  were  brought 
forward,  which  Mr  Ayrton  was  told  would  be  vigorously 
opposed  in  several  quarters,  and  which  he  then  withdrew. 
This  opposition  did  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  elicit  a 
pledge  &om  the  Government  not  to  promulgate  tho  ob¬ 
noxious  regulations  during  the  recess,  but  it  might  at 
least  have  served  to  warn  them  of  the  possible  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  a  promulgation.  Yet  the  fact  still 
remains  that  they  were  so  promulgated,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  form,  and  that  both  their  character  and 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  issuing  them  in  the 
recess  was  universally  condemned.  “  Great  indigna¬ 
tion,”  as  Mr  Ayrton  admits,  “  r^n  through  ”  those  circles 
of  public  opinion  influenced  by  what  he  describes,  with  a 
delicate  and  happy  collocation  of  terms  quite  in  his  best 
manner,  as  “  the  press  and  some  of  the  taprooms  of  tho 
metropolis.”  Hostile  criticism,  however,  was  even  more 
widely  spread  than  Mr  Ayrton  supposes.  On  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  clubs  were  at  one  with  tlie  taprooms.  Even  the 
most  reactionary  of  young  arLstocrats  could  have  felt 
nothing  but  contempt  for  a  policy  which  had  not  even 
the  courage  of  its  evident  opinions,  and  which  raanif^tly 
feared  the  democracy  it  was  attempting  to  coerc^.  There 
was  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  childishness  and  folly  <n 
the  proposed  privileges  and  restrictions,  their  utter  and: 
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glaring  deficiency  alike  in  dignity  and  common  sense. 
IVeedom  of  speech  to  be  allowed  only  within  forty 
yards  of  a  stone — so  that,  as  Mr  Vernon  Harcourt 
happily  phrased  it,  **  a  man  might  be  shoved  into  a  mis¬ 
demeanour  ’* — this  alone  would  have  been  too  much  for 
the  good  sense  of  the  public  to  stand.  But  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  discuss  the  point.  The  Government  have  themselves 
admitted  it  by  withdrawing  the  obnoxious  regulations 
in  the  very  first  week  of  the  session,  and  substituting 
others  which  practically  concede  to  public  meetings  all 
the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  Park.  If  this  is  not 
bringing  law  and  government  into  contempt,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  what  is.  Yet  this  is  exactly  the  charge  upon 
which,  owing  to  the  side  issue  unfortunately  raised,  the 
Government  have  never  been  fairly  brought  to  account. 

We  are  not  concerned  to  distribute  nicely  the  shares  of 
blame  amongst  Mr  Ayrton  and  his  colleagues.  The 
former’s  elaborate  disclaimer  of  individuall’esponsibility, 
and  his  almost  abject  depreciation  of  the  importance  of 
liis  office,  may  or  may  not  be  accepted  as  satisfactory. 
Mr  Ayrton’s  singular  position  as  that  of  a  First  Com¬ 
missioner,  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  reduced  by  the 
action  of  the  Treasury  to  a  “mere  clerk,’’  may  be 
acceptable  to  his  own  dignity ;  but  whether  it  is  use¬ 
ful  or  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  country  to  main¬ 
tain  an  official  of  so  equivocal  a  status,  is  quite  another 
question.  Wo  have  at  any  rate,  we  think,  a  right  to 
demand  that  a  person  who  may  at  any  moment  be 
converted  into  a  “  mere  clerk  ’’  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
make  laws  in  derogation  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject, 
oven  though  they  be  only  made  in  the  form  of  rules  ni8i\ 
and  subject  to  bo  quashed  by  his  official  superiors,  after 
they  have  brought  hini  and  them  into  unpopularity  and 
contempt.  Singularly  enough,  it  has  escaped  notice 
hitherto  that  Mr  Ayrton’s  defence  of  himself,  if  admis¬ 
sible,  immeasurably  increases  the  weight  of  responsibility 
incurred  by  the  Government  in  respect  of  his  extrava¬ 
gances  during  the  past  few  years.  If  Mr  Ayrton  is 
really  clad  in  no  authority,  however  “little”  and  “brief,” 
how  comes  it  that  he  has  been  allowed  to  “  play  such 
fantastic  tricks  ?  ”  It  may  bo  necessary  for  Ministers  to 
tolerate  the  blunders  of  an  independent  colleague, 
but  not  so  those  of  a  wrong-headed  subordinate. 
They  may  interpose  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
the  latter,  and  if  they  do  not  do  so,  after  the  repeated 
warnings  of  experience,  they  must  take  the  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  them.  This  responsibility  is,  and,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  always  has  been,  fairly  theirs.  We 
have  always  been  of  opinion  that  Mr  Ayrton,  owing 
perhaps  chieflv  to  his  personal  unpopularity,  for  which 
he  lias  himself  to  thank,  has  incurred  much  individual 
odium  that  should  rightly  have  been  shared  by  his 
colleagues,  and  that  joint  blunders  of  the  Government 
have  been  unjustly  made  a  ground  for  fixing  Mr  Ayrton 
with  a  separate  liability.  Perhaps  it  is  an  understood 
thing  amongst  them  that  Mr  Ayrton  shall  be  used  as  a 
screen,  and,  if  so,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
arrangement.  We  are  not  of  those  who  take  pleasure 
in  seeing  Liberalism  discredited  by  the  foolish  and  fussy 
conduct  of  a  Liberal  Ministry ;  and  the  more,  therefore, 
the  area  of  discredit  can  be  contracted,  the  better  we 
shall  be  pleased.  It  is  expedient  that  one  man,  and  he 
a  “  mere  clerk,”  should  die  for  the  Government,  rather 
than  that  the  whole  Ministry,  up  to  the  Premier  himself, 
should  perish  in  popular  contempt.  H.  D.  T. 
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castomers  whom  they  are  able  to  squeeze  sufiPer  for  their 
more  fortunate  and  less  dependent  neighbours.  Those 
customers  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  consumers  of  house¬ 
hold  coal.  In  this  curious  manner  it  happens  that  while 
the  iron  trade  and  manufacturing  industry  arc  able  to 
feel  for  a  time  at  least  very  much  at  their  ease,  the 
householder  has  his  own  toes  pinched  for  their  prudence 
in  ordering  large  boots.  This  unequal  incidence  of  the 
burden  will  gradually  cease  as  the  long  contracts  fall  in. 

The  case  which  we  have  brought  forward  to  illustrate 
the  peculiar  pressure  liable  to  be  exercised  on  the 
consumers  of  household  coal  is  precisely  what  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  England  during  the  last  twelve  months.  The 
price  of  labour  has  risen ;  colliers  have  worked  on  shorter 
hours ;  neither  the  double-shift  system  nor,  to  any  great 
extent,  an  extra  number  of  colliers  has  been  brought  in 
to  supply  this  deficiency.  Meanwhile  the  iron  trade  has 
been  brisker  than  it  was  ever  known  to  be  before,  and  the 
consumption  of  coal  has  gone  on  at  an  increasing  instead 
of  a  diminishing  rate.  These  three  causes,  the  increased 
price  of  labour,  the  deficiency  of  labour,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  the  produce  of  that  labour,  all  for 
many  months  in  active  operation,  rendered  a  crisis  at 
some  time  inevitable.  The  concurrence  of  such  slight 
causes  as  a  sharp  frost  and  a  strike  in  South  Wales  pro¬ 
bably  precipitated  matters,  and  in  a  fortnight  the  price 
of  household  coal  rose  14s.  a  ton. 

In  whatever  remedies  may  be  proposed  there  must  be 
no  confusion  between  what  is  abnormal  and  what  is  per¬ 
manent  in  the  present  state  of  affairs.  We  are  suffering 
from  two  distinct  disorders  which  call  for  tw’o  distinct 
remedies.  The  first  is  that  sudden  and  extraordinary 
deficiency  of  the  supply  which  we  may  confidently  affirm 
will  not  bo  of  long  duration.  We  are  not  without 
suspicion  that  this  is  partly  due  to  an  unconscious  or 
half-conscious  piece  of  “  cornering  ”  on  the  part  of  the 
coal-owners.  They  found  their  colliers  drawing  the 
same  wages  and  putting  out  less  coal.  “  Very  well,” 
they  said,  these  fellows  hav^e  had  universal  sympathy 
in  their  demand  for  higher  wages ;  we  will  not  try  to 
increase  the  output ;  and  then,  when  this  increase  of 
wages  is  seen  to  come  out  of  the  universal  pocket,  we 
shall  see  where  the  sympathy  lies.”  It  is  further,  as 
VV.  R.  G.  has  pointed  out  in  the  Fcdl  Mallj  undoubtedly 
to  the  present  and  future  interest  of  coal-owners  to 
induce  and  maintain  the  present  rate  of  prices.  Com¬ 
petition,  however,  which  is  no  more  dead  in  the  coal¬ 
fields  than  elsewhere,  will  infallibly  arouse  the  coal-owner 
who  may  be  indulging  in  any  such  pleasant  dream. 

The  permanent  high  price  of  co^,  which  will  remain 
after  the  temporary  variations  of  the  market  have  sub¬ 
sided,  is  by  far  the  larger  and  more  important  question 
of  the  two.  To  meet  this  we  would  only  suggest  two 
out  of  many  remedies,  that  will  both  have  a  tendency  to 
come  into  action  spontaneously,  but  will  both  probably 
require  an  original  impetus  from  powerful  minds  like 
those  of  Sir  William  Armstrong  and  the  Bessemers  and 
Nasmyths  of  our  day.  The  first  is  economy — to  check 
the  shameful  waste  of  coal  and  heat  which  is  everywhere 
prevalent;  the  second  is  a  cheaper  system  of  mining, 
either  by  a  larger  use  of  machinery  or  by  double-shifts. 
The  latter  remedy  demands  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
the  collier ;  but  of  this,  though  it  may  be  wanting  in  the 
outset,  we  do  not  finally  despair.  C. 


PKOGRESS  AMONG  GERMAN  WORKMEN. 

The  Empire  of  Germany — not  by  means  of  her  army 
and  territorial  aggrandisement,  but  bv  the  social 
reforms  which  better  indicate  the  worth  oi  a  nation — is 
moving  apace.  Always  far  advanced  in  the  theoretical 
knowledge  of  social  science,  the  Germans,  either  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  natural  apathy  or  through  the  force  of 
political  circumstances,  have  rarely  found  an  occasion  of 
testing  their  theories  by  actual  practice.  But  this  fact 
need  not  be  considered  a  disparaging  one,  when  we 
recall  the  gigantic  political  struggles  which  have 
absorbed  the  vital  elements  of  that  great  people,  together 
with  the  extremely  despotic  laws  which  have  so  readily 
been  enforced  to  suppress  all  attempts  at  social  reforma¬ 


tion.  Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  the  ma.ss  of  tho 
Germans,  led  by  the  prejudices  of  a  bygone  school,  should 
have  thought  rather  of  political  triumphs  than  of  social 
well-being.  Tho  unity  of  Germany,  tho  subjugation  of 
an  ancient  rival,  seemed  at  once  more  practicable  and 
more  necessary  than  the  emancipation  of  the  proletariat, 
particularly  as  every  scheme  that  might  tend  in  that 
direction  would  bo  directly  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
the  governing  classes.  Nevertheless,  the  great  social 
questions  of  the  day  have  lately  been  brought  forward, 
perhaps  almost  as  prominently  in  Germany,  oven  in  the 
midst  of  the  din  of  war,  as  in  France  and  England. 
We  cannot  forget  the  words  Bebel  and  Liebknecht  pro¬ 
nounced  during  the  days  of  the  Paris  Commune  and  the 
Franco-Prnssian  war;  and,  now  that  the  country  is 
relieved  from  the  terrible  anxiety  attendant  on  this  great 
international  struggle,  the  doctrines  of  these  bold  advo¬ 
cates  are  gaining  more  and  more  adherents.  Day  after 
day  the  working  classes  prove  themselves  to  bo  better 
organised,  more  indifferent  to  the  politics  of  the  old 
world,  and  bent  solely  on  ameliorating  their  condition. 
The  Government  has  consequently  experienced  more 
alarm  than  it  cares  to  acknowledge ;  but,  if  we  study  its 
policy,  we  shall  recognise  in  its  late  reforms  acts  which 
are  evidently  meant  to  embarrass  the  growth  and  check 
the  aspirations  of  the  working  body. 

Apart  from  tho  combative  foreign  policy,  the  two 
great  homo  measures  of  the  present  German  legislature 
have  a  decided  bearing  in  this  direction.  First,  wo 
have  the  law  which  destroyed  tho  preponderant  infiuenco 
of  the  lauded  aristocracy  in  matters  of  local  administra¬ 
tion,  and  won  the  Qnvernment  a  character  for  liberality, 
while  its  real  effect  was  to  give  power  to  that  bourgeois 
element  which  has  always  been  the  best  ally  of  any 
Executive  in  attempts  to  suppress  the  rising  efforts  of 
the  working  classes.  Secondly,  we  hear  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  and  the  revival  of  an  old  theological 
dispute.  Any  one  who  has  attentively  observed  the 
condition  of  Belgium  lately,  or  who  has  looked  so  far 
back  as  tho  time  of  the  Huguenots,  when  the  powerful 
ci*afts  of  France  were  weakened  and  divided  by  religious 
dissensions,  will  realise  the  effect  which  tho  Government 
hope  to  produce  in  Germany  by  these  measures.  How 
many  instances  have  we  seen  of  working  men  otherwise 
united  coming  to  blows  on  religious  questions?  How 
many  associations  have  thus  been  dissolved  P 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  these  preventive  efforts 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  quite  futile,  at  least  if  we  may 
jndge  by  the  startling  majority  obtained  by  a  Socialist 
deputy.  Persecuted  by  the  Government,  thrown  a 

Erisoncr  into  the  fortress  of  Hubertusburg,  Herr  Bebel 
as  just  lieen  released  by  the  votes  of  his  Saxon  con¬ 
stituents,  who  have  re-elected  him  to  Parliament  by  ten 
thousand  voices  out  of  fourteen  thousand  voters.  This 
election  proves  that  the  number  of  his  partisans  has 
increased  to  the  extent  of  two  thousand  electors  ;  and 
though  the  rival  candidate  was  a  man  of  infiuence,  a 
judge,  a  so-called  Liberal,  whom  all  tho  Conservative 
factions  had  united  to  support,  yet  Bebel  who,  at  the 
fall  of  the  Commune,  dared  to  proclaim  for  tho  German 
workmen  the  solidarity  of  the  proletariat  throughout 
the  universe,  has  been  re-elected  in  defiance  of  every 
opposition. 

By  the  side  of  this  great  political  triumph  we  have  a 
number  of  minor  successes,  which  relate  for  the  most 
part  to  matters  of  organisation.  Numerous  efforts  have 
been  made  since  the  working-men’s  congress,  held  at 
Erfurt,  to  unite  the  different  trade  societies.  During 
last  autumn  two  other  important  congresses  took  place. 
The  first  was  composed  of  German,  Austrian,  and  Swiss 
iourneymen  watchmakers.  They  signed  a  convention 
by  which  apprentices  and  journeymen  might  travel 
through  the  three  countries  under  the  protection  of  the 
local  trade  societies,  whoso  duty  it  would  be  to  find  the 
traveller  lodging  and  work  during  his  stay  with  them. 
Thus  an  intimate  international  connection  is  established 
in  the  trade,  a  combined  action  in  the  event  of  strikes  is 
secured,  and  the  artisans  will  have  every  opportunity  of 
studying  the  language  and  special  technical  qualifications 
of  neighbouring  nationalities.  This  treaty  was  signed 
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“by  the  delegates  at  Hanaa  on  the  21st  October  last.  On 
the  ensuing  17th  of  November  the  bootmakers  of  Ger¬ 
many  united  at  Berlin,  and  took  measures  to  counteract 
the  evil  effects  of  the  **  ready-made  trade.  A  similar 
conference  was  to  have  been  held  at  Leipzig  by  the 
cigar- makers ;  and  all  the  South  German  tr^e  corpora¬ 
tions  will  soon  meet  in  solemn  conclave,  either  at  Ingol- 
stadt  or  at  Munich. 

These  are  the  most  important  recent  items  in  the  labour 
movement  in  Germany,  but  to  them  we  should  per¬ 
haps  add  some  details  relating  to  the  different  strikes 
that  have  taken  place.  Among  these  we  find  that  the 
master  printers  of  Leipzig  combined  to  keep  down  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  the  workmen  thereupon  organised 
a  strike,  which  was  considered  an  event  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  recorded  in  the  telegr^hic  despatches 
daily  addressed  to  the  English  press.  Nor  ought  we  to 
omit,  as  further  evidence  of  vitality,  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  trade  societies  to  enable  efficient  lecturers  to 
travel  through  all  the  great  industrial  centres  of  Germany. 
The  growth,  therefore,  of  knowledge  on  social  questions 
cannot  but  increase  rapidly  under  the  pressure  of  these 
organisations,  meetings,  congresses,  (kc. ;  and  is  especially 
promoted  by  the  hardships  of  a  strike,  or  the  adversity 
of  Government  prosecution. 

To  meet  this  movement,  to  pacify  the  just  complaints 
altered  by  workmen  in  their  poverty,  we  find  that  the 
most  prominent  act  of  the  Government  consists  in 
sending  emissaries  to  meet  and  discuss  the  matter  with 
officials  similarly  appointed  by  the  Austrian  Cabinet. 
But  even  this  conference  was  delayed  a  whole  year,  and 
its  solo  apparent  result  is  the  adoption  of  five  reselu- 
tions,  which  certainly  cannot  commend  themselves  as 
effective  or  original.  The  first  urges  employers  to  satisfy 
the  legitimate  wants  of  their  workmen,  and,  without 
defining  what  may  be  considered  a  legitimate  want, 
hastens  to  add  that  good  advice  should  be  given  them,  so 
that  they  “  may  bo  deterred  from  adopting  the  fatal  doc¬ 
trines  of  socialism.”  The  second  article  lays  down  a 
principle  now  generally  admitted,  and  which,  though  far 
from  now,  is  undeniably  beneficial.  It  counsels  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  Sunday  work,  the  limitation  of  daily  labour, 
and  the  protection  of  women  and  children  employed  in 
factories.  The  third  resolution  contains  some  nlatitudes 


his  own  account,  he  is  in  the  habit  of  playing^  eco/rte  for 
a  hundred  pounds  a-side,  monay  down,  and  is 


also  accustomed  to  carry  about  with  him  a  dice- 
box  and  a  pair  of  dice,  with  which  he  is  “open”  to 
play  “  chicken-hazard  ”  against  any  one  whom  fortune, 
or  bad  fortune,  may  throw  in  his  way.  At  San  Fran, 
cisco,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  at  New  York,  such  men, 
if  not  popular,  are,  at  any  rate,  plentiful,  and  easily  to 
be  found.  . . .  - " 


; _ J.  English  society,  however,  has  its  under¬ 

currents  and  backwaters  \  and  the  discovery  of  Captain 
“society”  into  a  ferment.  Were  the 
a  young  hippopotamus,  or  a  Nubian 
slave- boy,  or  a  converted  Jew,  or  an  Irishman  with¬ 
out  a  grievance,  he  could  hardly  be  a  bigger  lion 
than  he  is  at  present;  and  yet — singularly  enough— 
Captain  Clayton’s  sole  claim  to  notoriety  is  that,  being 
an  habitual  gambler,  he  has  applied  to  a  British  jury  to 
vindicate  and  rehabilitate  his  character — to  which  task 
a  British  jury  has  found  itself  unequal.  The  facts  of 
the  case  are  simple  enough.  Captain  Clayton  was  on 
his  road  to  Warwick,  and  with  him  in  the  same  carriage 
were  a  certain  Mr  Jones  and  a  certain  Captain  Pawker. 
For  a  part  of  the  journey  this  select  circle  regaled  itself 
with  the  evening  papers ;  then  it  played  chicken-hazard 
with  Captain  Clayton’s  dice  and  dice-box;  and — the 
chicken-hazard  finished — it  took  to  a  round  game  at 
cards.  In  the  course  of  this  round  game  Mr  Jones 
suddenly  accused  Captain  Clayton  of  cheating — the  pre¬ 
cise  accusation  being  that  he  had  dealt  himself  an  ace 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pack.  Upon  this  Captain  Clay¬ 
ton  asked  Captain  Pawker  what  he  ought  to  do  under 
the  circumstances.  Captain  Pawker’s  advice  was  explicit 
and  to  the  point,  consisting  of  the  five  impressive  mono¬ 
syllables,  “  Hit  him  in  the  eye.”  Admirable  as  the  counsel 
was,  it  did  not  meet  Captain  Clayton’s  views.  Discretion 
is  as  often  'as  not  the  better  part  of  valour.  Captain 
Clayton’s  own  evidence,  given  before  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  is  that  Mr.  Jones  can  “  box  like  fun.”  Certainly 
Mr  Jones  was  by^  far  the  “  best  man  ”  of  the  two,  and 
in  declining  an  immediate  “  turn  up  ”  the  gallant  captain 
only  displayed  those  “  strategic  abilities  ”  which  are  the 
most  essential  elements  of  true  generalship.  It  is,  it 
may  be  fairly  admitted,  a  difficult  question  to  decide 
what  one  gentleman  ought  to  do  when  another  gentleman 
accuses  him  of  cheating  at  cards.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  himself  was  not  altogether  clear  about  the  point, 
nor  was  it  easy  to  see  what  he  thought  the  proper  course. 
And  yet  the  matter  is  not,  after  all,  so  very  difficult. 
An  officer  accused  of  an  offence  against  the  laws 
of  honour  would  go  directly  to  his  colonel.  A  club¬ 
man  would  go  directly  to  the  chairman  of  his  com¬ 
mittee  and  ask  for  a  Court  of  Honour.  Now,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  Captain  Clayton,  he  did  neither  of  these 
things.  He  first  of  all  blustered  a  great  deal,  and  made 
what  has  been  described  as  “a  tremendous  row,”  assuring 
Mr  Jones  that  if  the  accusation  were  not  at  once  with¬ 
drawn  he  would  shoot  him  like  a  dog  in  the  streets. 
The  terrible  threat  proving  valueless,  he  went  on  to  beg 
his  accuser,  for  the  sake  of  their  old  schooldays,  to  say  no 
more  about  the  matter.  This  sudden  change  from 
ferocity  to  meekness  appears  to  have  amused  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  not  a  little.  Captain  Clayton,  said  his 
lordship,  was  at  first  too  much  of  a  bully,  and  after- 
w^ards  too  much  of  a  coward ;  and  the  Raleigh  Club 
appears  to  have  been  of  much  the  same  opinion,  as  it  has 
erased  the  captain’s  name  from  its  list  of  members,  on 
the  ^ound  that  he  did  not  take  sufficiently  prompt  steps 
to  vindicate  his  character.  Thus  driven  into  a  corner. 


Clayton  has  put 
gallant  captain 
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Captain  Clayton  commenced  an  action  against  Mr 
Jones  for  slander.  And  so  it  came  about  that  the  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench  was  occupied  for  two  whole  days  in 
an  attempt  to  rehabilitate  the  character  of  an  habitual 
and  almost  professional  gambler. 

The  case  before  the  jury  was  not  so  easy  as  might  be  at 
first  supposed.  Mr  Jones  swore  that  he  saw  Captain  Clay¬ 
ton  deal  himself  a  blue  card  from  the  bottom  of  a  mixed 
pack,  instead  of  a  pink  card  from  the  top.  Captain 
Clayton  swore  that  the  whole  charge  was  untrue.  There 
was  oath  against  oath,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  say 
which  of  the  two  oaths  was  the  most  worthy  of  credence. 
As  far  as  character  went,  the  two  gentlemen  were  pretty 
evenly  matched.  Both  were  habitual  gamblers ;  both 
were  haunters  of  a  certain  low  den  in  Pan  ton- street,  known 
as  “  Coney’s;”  both  were  in  the  habit  of  going  about  from 
race-meeting  to  race-meeting,  and  playing  cards  en  route. 
As  against  Captain  Clayton  it  was  urged  that  he  habitually 
carried  about  with  him  dice  and  a  dice-box.  As  against 
Mr  Jones  it  was  urged  that  the  charge  preferred  was  a  very 
serious  one,  and  that  he  might  possibly  have  been  mis¬ 
taken.  Finally,  a  British  jury  gave  Captain  Clayton  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  by  declining  to  agree  to  any  verdict 
whatever. 

A  vast  amount  of  moral  indignation  has  been  wasted 
over  this  miserable  case.  Its  merits  really  lie  in  a  nut¬ 
shell.  The  summing  up  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  left 
nothing  more  to  be  said,  and  if  Captain  Clayton  is 
content,  it  is  not  for  the  general  public  to  complain. 
The  only  really  interesting  feature  of  the  case  is  the 
light  which  it  throws  upon  the  practice  of  gambling.  It 
seems  that  chicken-hazard,  ecarte  at  a  hundred  pounds 
a  game,  and  round  games  at  five  shillings  a  point,  are 
popular  and  habitual  amongst  a  certain  set  of  young  gen¬ 
tlemen.  Of  course,  if  two  men  choose  to  gamble  it  is 
their  own  concern.  And  if  a  dozen  men  choose  to  take 
a  house  and  to  gamble  in  it  night  after  night,  the 
matter  is  not  one  which  concerns  the  legislature,  so  long 
as  the  house  in  question  is  respectably  and  orderly  con¬ 
ducted,  and  in  no  way  ofiends  against  the  statute  law.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  seems  to  think  that  club  committees 
could  repress  gambling  if  they  tried  to  do  so.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  a  club  committee  represents  the  average 
opinion  of  the  club,  and  would  be  at  once  superseded  if  it 
attempted  any  unpleasant  legislation.  If  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  a  club  are  fond  of  chicken-hazard  and 
ecarte  at  lOOi.  a  game,  the  committee  has  as  little  power 
to  stop  such  play  as  has  the  House  of  Commons  to  check 
the  deliberate  will  of  a  majority  of  the  nation.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  the  good  advice  his  lordship  gave 
would  have  but  little  effect  even  if  it  were  practicable. 
Gambling  is  far  more  prevalent  than  is  supposed,  and 
play  is  higher.  There  are  clubs  in  London  which 
notoriously  exist  for  play  alone,  others  which  notoriously 
exist  for  betting.  A  hundred  pounds  a  side  on  a  single 
game  which  lasts  for  some  five  minutes — a  rate  at  which 
a  thousand  pounds  can  be  lost  in  the  hour — is  nothing 
uncommon.  Some  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  plunge 
on  the  turf.  Now  it  is  the  fashion  to  plunge  at  play ; 

Neque  enim  loculis  comitantibus  itur 
Ad  casum  tabulse  positA  sed  luditur  arcA. 

We  may  regret  all  this,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see 
how  it  is  to  be  stopped.  A  man  may  play,  of  coarse, 
and  yet  be  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour.  But,  as 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  pointed  oat,  there  is  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  about  the  gaming  table  which  is  far  from  whole¬ 
some,  and  whenever  play  runs  high  we  are  sure  to  hear 
at  last  that  some  gentleman  has  accused  another  of 
cheating.  To  cheat  at  cards  is  as  mean  and  disreputable 


its  readers  will  agree  with  it.  And  at  a  time  when  there 
is  much  poverty,  much  discontent,  and  much  agitation 
abroad,  and  when  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  are  full  of  revolutionary  ideas — vague  it  may  be, 
but  still  strong — it  is  a  distinct  source  of  danger  that  we 
should  hear  such  things  as  were  heard  this  week  in  the 
Queen’s  Bench.  If  one  thing  more  than  another  would 
be  likely  to  turn  a  poor  man  into  a  red-hot  Communist, 
it  would  be  to  know  that  there  are  clubs  in  London  at 
which  more  is  won  and  lost  in  a  moment  than  he  himself 
can  hope  by  honest  labour  to  make  in  a  whole  lifetime. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  week  has  been  King 
Amadeo’s  resignation  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  On 
Monday  last  his  intention  to  abdicate  was  made  known 
in  Madrid,  and  on  Tuesday  he  sent  a  formal  message  to 
the  Cortes.  “  My  good  wishes,”  he  said,  “  have  deceived 
me,  for  Spain  lives  in  the  midst  of  a  perpetual  conflict. 
If  my  enemies  had  been  foreigners,  I  would  not  abandon 
the  task,  but  they  are  Spaniards.  I  wish  neither  to  be 
the  king  of  a  party,  nor  to  act  illegally ;  and,  believing 
all  my  efforts  to  be  sterile,  I  therefore  renounce  the 
crown  for  myself,  my  sons,  and  my  heirs.”  The  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Senate  almost  immediately  afterwards  held 
a  joint  meeting,  at  which  a  motion  for  establishing  a 
Republic,  and  conferring  upon  the  Assembly  sovereim 
powers,  was  adopted  by  256  votes  against  32.  On 
Wednesday  a  new  Government,  including  the  names  of 
some  good  and  well-known  Republicans,  was  elected  by 
the  Cortes.  Its  members  are  Senor  Figueras,  President 
of  Council ;  Senor  Pi  y  Margall,  Minister  of  the 
Interior;  General  Cordova,  Minister  of  War;  Senor 
Nicolas  Salmeron,  Minister  of  Justice ;  Senor  Francisco 
Salmeron,  Minister  of  the  Colonies ;  Senor  Beranger, 
Minister  of  Marine ;  Senor  Castelar,  Minister  of  Foreigfn 
Affairs  ;  Senor  Becerra,  Minister  of  Public  Works;  and 
Senor  Echegaray,  Minister  of  Finance. 

Another  “  crisis  ”  exists  in  France,  the  Committee  of 
Thirty,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  last  week,  seemed 
disposed  to  make  a  compromise  with  M.  Thiers,  closed 
its  deliberations  on  Saturday  in  stubborn  opposition  to 
him.  M.  Dufaure’s  suggestions,  which  we  named  last 
week,  were  defeated  by  majorities  of  nine  and  thirteen, 
and  the  “  Right  ”  Bill  was  adopted  almost  unanimously. 
This  Bill,  among  other  things,  stipulates  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  shall  have  the  right  of  speaking  in 
the  National  Assembly,  provided  ho  first  give  notice  by 
message  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  and  that  discussion 
shall  then  be  suspended  until  he  has  withdrawn.  It  also 
proposes  the  establishment  of  a  Second  Chamber,  to 
enter  on  its  functions  after  the  separation  of  the  present 
Assembly,  and  the  alteration  of  the  electoral  law,  by 
which  restraints  will  be  put  upon  universal  suffrage. 
The  Due  de  Broglie  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  report 
of  the  Committee’s  deliberations  to  the  Versailles 
Assembly,  and  that  is  to  be  presented  to-day,  when  a 
stormy  discussion  is  likely  to  arise.  On  Sunday  the 
Left  held  a  meeting,  at  which  it  resolved — even  if  the 
Government  should  submit  to  the  wishes  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee — to  support  M.  Arago’s  amendment,  which  was 
supported  by  only  six  votes  in  the  Committee,  declaring 
that  “  the  powers  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  are 
prolonged  until  the  organisation  of  the  executive  power 
by  the  approaching  national  representation.”  In  the 
meanwhile,  M.  Gr6vy  was,  on  Wednesday,  quietly 
re-elected  President  of  the  Assembly.  Many  of  the 
Right  abstained  from  voting. 

A  small, but  interesting.  State  and  Church  diflScul^  has 
arisen  in  Switzerland.  Monsignor  Mermillod,  the  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  has  been  there  exer¬ 
cising  ecclesiastical  functions  in  excess  of  those  allowed 
him  by  the  Swiss  Constitution  and  the  Brief  of 
The  Federal  Council  has  protested,  and  the 
State,  in  compliance  with  its  wishes,  has  announcec^hat, 
unless  Monsignor  Mermillod  resigns  his  oflSce  as  Vicar 
Apostolic  by  noon  to-day,  he  will  be  expelled  from 
Switzerland.  _ 
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After  due  consideration  of  the  recapitulation  of  the  appointing  that  Monday  cyonings  shall  be  set  apart  for 
past,  and  vagne  promises  for  the  future,  contained  in  the  supply,  without  allowing  time  to  be  wasted  upon  pre- 
Address  our  Ministry  has  circulated  as  the  “Queen’s  liminary  motions  and  questions  Lord  John  Manners’s 
Speech,”  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  an  in6nitely  more  proposal  that  on  Tuesday  the  House  should  meet  from 
able  and  promising  disSmrse  delivered  by  King  Oscar  two  to  seven,  and  that  the  Government  should  ^  bound 
in  person  at  the  opening  of  the  Norwegian  Patliament  to  keep  a  House  for  the  evening  sitting,  was  discussed 
or  Storthing.  After  alluding  in  eloquent  terms  to  the  and  withdrawn.  •  .  ,  j  j  ., 

death  of  the  late  king,  his  Mother,  King  Oscar  refers  Mr  Chichester  Fortescue  introduced  on  Monday  the 
with  evident  satisfaction  to  the  sentiment  which  is  Eailway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill,  in  which  the  Government 
rapidly  developing  itself  in  favour  of  a  more  intimate  proposes  to  adopt  most  of  the  comparatively  mild  sug. 
nnion  with  Sweden.  This  desire  for  a  complete  gestions  of  the  Commission  that  tendered  its  report  on 
Scandinavian  unity  is,  undoubtedly,  a  strong  point  with  the  subject  last  year.  On  'Tuesday,  Mr  Forster  obtain^ 
the  King,  for  in  an  ensuing  passage  we  find  him  putting  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the 
forward  the  monetary  convention  lately  conelnded  with  Endowed  Schools  Ack  alleging  as  the  reason  for  this  the 
Denmark,  and  the  Exhibition  of  Fine  ArU  and  Industry  fact  that  the  present  Commission  would  come  to  an  end 

held  at  Copenhagen,  as  facts  demonstrating  the  fraternal  this  year,  and  the  serious  defocU  in  the  Act  and  lU 
X*  !•  •  .  •  r  .  o _ j- _ f _ fViof  VioH  hr»<sn  niannvftrfid  hv  the  attemTif.  f/\ 


feeling  existing  between  the  three  Scandinavian  king-  machinery  that  had  been  discovered  by  the  attempt  to 

ilums.  King  Oscar’s  'chief  care,  however,  would  seem  work  it.  .  -ir  • 

to  be  tlio  material  progress  of  the  State  he  governs.  How  many  more  times  must  the  Marriage  '^ilh  a 
Ho  is  anxious  that  the  railway,  which  is  to  unite  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill  be  passed  through  the  Com- 
southern  and  central  Norway,  should  bo  concluded  in  mons  and  rejected  by  the  Lords  ?  We  should  prefer 
four  years  instead  of  six — the  date  originally  decided  a  wider  reform,  but  it  would  certainly  be  ^tter  to  have 
upon.  For  this  enterprise  the  Storthing  has  already  this  than  none.  No  new  arguments  in  its^  favour  are 
voted  public  funds,  and  while  we  in  England  have  only  possible ;  but  the  old  ones  are  quite  conclusive  with  all 
just  acquired  the  telegraph  system  as  national  property,  unprejudiced  persons.  The  Bill  was  once  more  read  a 
the  pi  inciple  of  State  raibvays  is  already  carried  out  in  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  Wednesday^ 
Sweden.  The  King’s  enterprising  spirit,  however,  is  126  votes  being  recorded  in  its  favour,  and  eighty-seven 
not  content  with  this.  A  private  company  has  offered  against  it.  On  the  same  day  Mr  Staveley^  Hill  s  very 
to  construct  a  lino  of  rail  through  the  province  of  moderate  Bill  to  amend  the  Married  Women  s  Property 
Smawleneno,  but  the  King  considers  the  public  too  Act  of  18/0  was  also  read  a  second  time.  Its  object  is 
intimately  concerned  in  railway  affairs  to  let  them  be  to  allow  husbands  and  wives  to  bo  sued  for  their  ante* 
managed  by  other  than  the  people’s  representatives,  nuptial  debts,  but  enables  them  to  protect  themselves 
and  therefore  counsels  the  Storthing  to  undertake  this  from  claims  that  cannot  fairly  be  made  ui)on  them  by 


work  as  well.  He  furthermore  insists  on  the  modification,  pleading  that  they  received  no  assets  with  their  consorts, 
in  a  liberal  sense,  of  the  law  relating  to  public  instruc-  Of  the  great  Government  Bill  of  the  Session,  so  far 
lion,  and  on  the  total  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  as  it  was  propounded  by  Mr  Gladstone  in  the  House  of 
debt.  This  is  a  royal  message  which  should  commend  Commons  on  Thursday,  we  have  spoken  elsewhere, 
itself  to  the  authors  of  the  Queen’s  last  speech.  On  the  same  afternoon  another  and  much  more  credit- 

_ _  able  Government  Bill,  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  measure  to 

On  Friday  in  last  week  but  little  of  importance  was  establish  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judmature  and  a  Sigh 
said  in  either  House  of  Parliament.  In  the  Commons  °  “^’st  time.  L®**^ 

Mr  Gladstone  wisely  declined  to  accede  to  Mr  Cor-  Selborne  s  admirable  Bill,  which  was  of  course  introduced 
ranee’s  request  fora  Government  inquiry  concerning  jn  the  Upper  House,  proposed  to  u^ite  in  our  Supreme 
the  causes  that  have  produced  the  recent  rises  in  the  ^ourt  of  Judicature  all  the  preset  Superior  Courts  of 
price  of  coal.  He  also,  announced  that  the  Local  Tnxa-  Common  Law  and  Equity,  the  Probate  and  Divorce 
tion  Bill  of  the  Government  would  not  bo  introduced  ^Jourt,  the  Admiralty  Court,  and  the  Central  Court  of 
until  snflicient  progress  had  been  made  with  the  Irish  Bankruptcy  in  London,  and  it  is  to  consist  of  twenty-one 
University  Bill.  Mr  Fawcett’s  Dublin  University  Bill  judges,  of  whom  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  will  bo  President, 
was  read  a  first  time,  and  the  debate  on  the  second  read-  judges,  interchangeable,  are  to  bo  attached  to  each 

ing  was  fixed  for  the  I2th  of  March.  divisions  of  the  Court;  throe  divisions  corre- 

On  ^fonday  there  was  a  sharp  skirmish  in  the  House  spending  in  the  main  with  the  existing  Comls.  All  the  ' 
of  Commons  between  Mr  Ayrton  and  Mr  Vernon  Har-  internal  arrangements,  as  far  as  they  were  detailed  by 
court,  and  some  other  rough  speaking,  consequent  on  I^nrd  Selborne,  appear  to  be  excellently  adapted  to 
Mr  Bruce’s  production  of  a  new  series  of  rules  for  the  simplify  and  ensure  the  course  of  justice.  Other  part^ 
regulation  of  Hyde  Park.  The  rules  themselves  are  of  the  Bill  set  forth  a  seheme  for  a  High  Court  of  Ap- 
satisfactory,  as  they  allow  public  meetings  to  be  held  ^  consist  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  law  lord,  the 

ill  almost  any  part  of  the  park,  except  those  that  are  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  existing  presidents  of  the 
set  apart  for  riding  and  walking.  Mr  Rylands,  whose  Common  Law  Courts.  We  must  defer  till  next 

vote  of  censure  on  Mr  Ayrton  was  appointed  for  Tues-  0“**  comments  on  this  grand  and  comprehensive 

day  evening,  withdrew  it,  as  Mr  Bruce’s  conduct  was  measure ;  but  may  say  at  once  that  it  promises  to  be 
virtually  a  censure  on  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works.  greatest  successes  of  the  present  Government, 

Mr  Harcourt,  however,  who  was  to  have  seconded  Mr  ^  success  for  which  it  has  to  thank  the  able  lawyer 
Rvlands’s  motion,  was  not  so  lenient.  He  delivered  one  it  was  fortunate  enough  last  autumn  to  enlist  in 

of  his  smai-test  and  unkindest  speeches,  declaring  Mr  ranks  and  place  in  a  station  for  which  he  is  in? 
Ayrton  to  bo  a  “  misdemeanant  ”  whom  the  Attorney-  way  well  fitted.  Lord  Cairns  on  Thursday  gave  . 

General  ought  to  punish  as  the  chief  offender  against  the  adhesion  to  the  main  portions  of  the  Bill. 

Parks  Act,  and  stinging  him  with  the  remark  that  election  of  a  new  member  of  Parliament  for  Liver- 

“  every  man  is  the  judge  of  his  own  honour.”  Mr  ^  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr  Graves 

Ayrton  indulged  in  even  coarser  personalities,  and  sug-  place  on  Friday  last  week,  when  MrTorr,  the  Con¬ 

gested  that  Mr  Harcourt  thinks  himself  the  only  wise  ®®*'Yative  candidate,  obtained  18,702  votes  against  16,790* 
man  in  the  House  and  looks  on  all  others  as  fools.  The  Recorded  for  Mr  Caine,  who  opposed  him  in  the  Liberal  • 
gist  of  his  defence,  how’ever,  was  that  he  is  only  an  niterest. 
insignificant  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  —  ■ 

that  the  Government  alone  should  be  blamed  for  all  After  a  considerable  display  of  forensic  eloquence  oa 
the  stupid  and  offensive  things  he  does  as  Chief  Com-  both  sides,  the  first  of  the  Galway  Election  trials  was 
missioner  of  Works.  pnnplnHsiH 


interest. 


After  a  considerable  display  of  forensio  eloquence  on 
both  sides,  the  first  of  the  Galway  Election  trials  was 


missioner  or  works.  concluded  on  Wednesday  last.  The  .jury  being  unable 

There  was  much  desultory  talking  on  both  Monday  to  agree,  Father  Loftus  was  virtually  acquitted,  and  we 
and  luesday  M  to  the  way  m  winch  the  business  of  the  may  conclude  that  this  first  trial  will  rule  the  rest.  It 
Ilouse  could  bo  better  done.  Amid  a  good  deal  of  oppo-  is  usual  to  tell  an  Irish  jury  that  their  persistent  refusal 
sition,  Mr  Lowe  obtained  a  renewal  of  last  year’s  order,  to  agree  to  a  verdict  tends  to  bring  discredit  on  the 
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system  of  trial  by  jai7»  and  some  such  remarks  were 
not  neglected  on  this  occasion.  We  cannot,  however, 
help  pitying  the  Judge  who  is  put  into  a  false  and  un¬ 
comfortable  position  by  the  extraordinary  injustice  of 
one  of  his  comrades  on  the  bench.  The  Government,  by 
refusing  to  repudiate  or  in  any  way  censure  Judge 
Keogh’s  mixture  of  wit,  prejudice,  and  abuse,  falsely 
called  “a  judgment/’  and  by  persisting  in  the  Galway 
Trials,  are  certainly  withholding  from  Ireland  that  even- 
handed  justice  which  is  supposed  to  be  their  especial 
boast.  They  are  thereby  strengthening  the  hands  both 
of  the  Home  Rulers  and  of  the  Ultramontanists. 

The  men  of  Wellesbourne,  who,  on  the  7th  February, 
1872,  laid  the  first  stone  of  what  thas  since  become  the 
National  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union,  have  kept  the 
first  birthday  of  the  movement  under  the  chesnut  on 
Wellesbourne-green.  Under  the  stress  of  frost  it  must 
have  been  hard  to  listen  to  the  eloquence  even  of 
^‘Apostle  ”  Arch ;  but  his  speech  was  an  honour  to  him¬ 
self  and  an  honour  to  his  cause.  Mr  Arch  mentioned  in¬ 
cidentally  that,  since  February  in  last  year,  he  had  ad¬ 
dressed,  on  an  average,  four  meetings  a  week.  It  is 
immensely  to  his  credit  that,  being  the  life  and  soul 
of  a  great  aggressive  movement,  and  possessing  as  he 
does  no  mean  power  of  oratory,  he  should  never  in  any 
of  his  two  hundred  and  odd  speeches  have  exaggerated 
his  cause,  or  uttered  any  of  that  “  angry  wisdom  ”  which 
has  flowed  from  the  mouth  of  his  ducal  and  episcopal  foes. 

One  of  the  results  of  a  rather  conspicuous  case  of 
“  rough  hiring,”  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  Tories  of 
Derby,  about  six  weeks  ago,  was  the  incarceration  of  a 
respectable  citizen  who  had  volunteered  to  eject  the 
roughs  and  restore  order.  As  Sir  Charles  Dilke  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  addressing  the  meeting  which  occasioned 
the  disturbance!  the  magistrates  felt  in  duty  bound  to 
punish  some  one,  and  they  chose  a  Radical.  The  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  sentence  on  Saturday  last  was  celebrated 
by  a  largely  attended  and  enthusiastic  meeting,  at  which 
the  man  Gregory  received  a  very  substantial  token 
of  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow- townsmen.  One  of  the 
speakers  urged  that  what  had  occurred  showed  the  great 
necessity  of  stipendiary  magistrates.  We  should  think 
all  England  would  soon  be  of  the  same  mind  if  justice 
and  order  were  everywhere  so  laxly  maintained  as  they 
seem  to  be  at  Derby. 

The  scene  at  the  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  School 
Board  on  Wednesday  last  presented  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  stormy  and  barren  discussions  which  must  ever 
accompany  an  attempt  to  favour  sectarian  teaching. 

A  school-book  recommended  by  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  and  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Board,  con¬ 
tained  a  passage  in  which  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  his 
co-religionists  were  represented  as  calling  the  Bible  a 
hated  thing.  This  was  flat  treason  to  the  ears  of  Canon 
O’Sullivan,  and  Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain  finding  in  the 
came  book  a  dogmatic  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  these  two  gentlemen,  joined  by  the  whole,  of 
the  League  party,  abstained  from  voting  on  the  question. 
This  abstention  was  a  marked  protest  against  the  foolish 
bigotry  of  the  Sectarians,  and  is  no  doubt  the  proper 
attitude  to  be  assumed  in  the  present  state  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  question.  The  League  party  and  Canon  O’Sullivan 
made  a  like  stand  on  the  proposal  to  adopt  a  particular 
form  of  prayer  with  which  to  open  the  Board  schools. 
Possibly  when  Roman  Catholics  have  been  libelled, 
Unitarians  insulted,  and  prayer  squabbled  over  a  little 
longer,  we  shall  get  even  Hie  religionists  to  join  in  the 
cry  for  common-sense  secular  education. 


It  is  an  extremely  edifying  contrast  between  the  calm 
and  common-sense  tone  of  the  published  official  corre¬ 
spondence  on  the  Central  Asian  question,  and  the  loud 
pomposity  with  which  some  ‘headers  ”  of  English  public 
opinion  have  preached  both  to  Russians  and  English  on 
that'  very  interesting  topic.  For  ourselves,  we  have 
more  than  once  objected  to  that  waste  of  indignant 
rhetoric  that  has  arisen  from  ungenerous  suspicion  of 
Russia,  and  from  forgetfulness  or  ignorance  of  the  true 
mode  of  frustrating  Russia’s  “  designs  ” — supposing 


those  designs  to  be  real.  Evidently  the  diplomatists 
have  managed  things  very  satisfactorily  between  them, 
and  somo  among  our  publicists  must  surely  have  blushed 
on  reading  the  “  correspondence,”  and  discovering  there¬ 
from  what  little  cause  there  has  been,  after  all,  for  their 
emotions  of  alarm  and  resentment.  The  geese  of  the 
Capitol  were  loudly  cackling ;  only  that  this  time  there 
were  no  barbarians.-  The  present  correspondence  ” 
between  the  English  and  Russian  Governments 
dates  from  the  17th  October  last;  and  the  happy 
conclusion  of  it  is,  that  no  further  dispute  exists 
as  to  the  boundary  between  the  Afghan  country 
and  the  Central  Asian  Khanates.  Latterly,  the 
only  point  of  difference  was  in  respect  to  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  Badakhshan  and  Wakhan,  which  the  British 
Government  maintained  belonged  to  the  Ameer.  But 
we  must  confess  to  some  sympathy  with  the  Russian 
view,  according  to  which  the  truth  as  to  ownership  was, 
to  say  the  least,  difficult  to  be  determined.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  the  “  historical  ”  and  other  data 
alleged  in  proof  that  the  lands  in  question  were  of  right 
a  portion  of  Afghanistan.  It  would  just  be  as  correct  to 
say  that  Badakhshan  as  well  as  other  “  border  terri- 
I  tones  ”  have  “from  time  immemorial  ”  been  “debateable 
lands.”  Any  reader  wishing  to  know  the  facts  on  this 
point  could  do  no  better  than  study  the  “  Memorandum 
on  Persian  Affairs,”  recently  compiled  by  order  of  the 
Indian  Government.  It  strikes  us  that  the  Russians 
might  have  no  great  difficulty  in  quoting  the  “  Memo¬ 
randum  ”  by  way  of  justification  of  their  views  on  the 
Central  Asian  “  debateable  lands.”  However,  the  really 
valuable  fact  remains  that  Russia,  in  a  spirit  of  con¬ 
ciliation,  which  reflects  upon  her  the  highest  credit, 
has  surrendered  the  point  at  issue.  The  limits 
of  Afghanistan  have  now  been  formally  and  once  for 
all  acknowledged ;  and  if  there  be  any  virtue  in 
prayer,  the  bishops  could  do  no  better  than  ap¬ 
point  a  day  of  special  intercession  for  the  future 
peace  and  unity  of  a  country  which  hitherto  has 
been,  side  by  side  with  Bokhara  herself,  the  most  unruly 
and  bloodthirsty  on  the  Asiatic  continent.  A  compact 
and  united  Afghanistan  would  indeed  be  a  triumph  of 
modem  diplomacy.  One  of  the  mostinterestin^assages 
in  the  correspondence  is  that  in  which  Lord  Granville 
asserts  that  the  British  public  is  “  particularly  alive  to 
anything  affecting  India.”  Perhaps  his  lordship  wished 
to  invent  some  excuse  or  other  for  the  undignifi^  uproar 
of  a  section  of  the  British  press !  But  that  the  British 
public  should  have  all  this  while  been  “  particularly 
alive  to  anything  affecting  India  ”  is  a  fact  of  which  we 
must  humbly  confess  our  ignorance.  But  while  wo  cry 
peccavimuSf  we  must  also  express  our  gratification  to 
learn  that,  after  all,  India  has  never  been  left  to  the 
defence  of  a  stray  champion  like  Mr  Fawcett,  nor  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  amateurs  like  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
his  assistant,  Mr  Grant  Duff. 

In  some  respects  the  most  interesting  item  of  news  in 
last  mail’s  Indian  papers  refers  to  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Trades’  Association  of  Calcutta.  This  dinner  some¬ 
what  resembles  our  periodical  dinners  at  the  Mansion 
House,  at  which  representative  men  of  all  parties 
pleasantly  demonstrate  how  much  they  believe  and 
advocate  in  common.  A  native  journal  tells  us  that  160 
gentlemen  of  “the  very  pick  of  Calcutta  society”  sat 
down  to  dinner.  Among  them  were  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  and  the  “  Lord  Bishop,” 
whose  efforts  in  the  Hindustani  language  lately  amused 
his  pious  hearers  at  Umritsur.  Hitherto,  these  annual 
gatherings  of  English  and  native  society  have  invariably 
called  forth  some  gentle  remonstrances  from  the  native 
press.  For,  while  the  Anglo-Indian  press  has  been 
liberally  toasted  and  responded  to,  its  native  brother 
was  as  invariably  passed  by  in  contemptuous  silence. 
Quite  recently,  however,  even  the  highest  officials  in 
India  have  complimented  our  Hindoo  contemporaries ; 
and  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  these  social 
gatherings,  a  native  journalist  has  been  called  upon  to  . 
reply  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  press.  The  “  representa¬ 
tive  man  ”  was  Baboo  Kriste  Das  Lai,  the  editor  of  the 
Hindoo  Patriot. 
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important  military  operations  of  that  eventful  period, 
inclnding  the  American  War,  and  the  journal  "which  he 
kept  forms  an  interesting  and  instructive  record  of  these 
campaigns,  while  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  energy,  the 
intelligence,  and  more  than  either,  perhaps,  the  modesty  of 
the  young  soldier. 

In  those  days,  however,  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers, 
although  its  members  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  the 
most  highly  educated  oflGicers  of  the  army,  did  not  enjoy 
the  same  social  status  as  the  non-scientific  branches  of  the 
service ;  and,  owing  partly  to  this  circumstance  and  partly 
to  Burgoyne*s  want  of  family  connection  or  interest,  his 
prominent  services  were  very  insuflSciently  requited.  lITOle 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  predilection  for  rank  and 
social  position  was  notorious,  was  lavish  in  rewards,  pro¬ 
motions,  and  honours  to  the  young  nobles  who  carried  his 
orders  or  charged  at  the  head  of  his  light  cavalry,  the 
arduous  and  perilous  duties  performed  by  the  hard-working 
Engineer  were  too  often  overlooked.  It  is  evident  that 
Burgoyne  individually  attached  no  undue  value  to  distinc¬ 
tions  of  this  nature ;  what  he  seems  to  have  felt  deeply 
was  the  reflection  which,  in  his  person,  was  cast  upon  the 
corps  of  the  honour  of  which  he  was  ever  tenacious.  His 
unjust  exclusion  from  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  which  wag 
conferred  upon  men  his  juniors  in  rank  and  far  his  inferiors 
in  service,  pained  him  so  much  as,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
biographer,  to  have  left  its  traces  on  his  character  through 
life ;  and  when,  by  way  of  compromising  the  injustice,  the 
Duke  of  York  offered  him  civil  knighthood  “  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  substitute,**  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  decline  it. 

Colonel  Burgoyne,  after  some  reflection,  and  having  first  ascer¬ 
tained  that  he  might  do  so  without  failing  in  respect  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  declined  the  proffered  honour  of  a  civil  knighthood  ;  his 
chief  reason  for  this  determination  being  the  strong  feeling  which 
pervaded  his  own  corps,  that  they  were  treated  with  less  than 

iustice  in  the  distribution  of  the  honour  of  the  Bath,  the  corps  ot 
loyal  Engineers  being  the  only  combatant  branch  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  which  had  never  received  a  superior  appointment  in 
the  order  to  that  of  Companion ;  and  he  felt  that,  by  accepting 
a  civil  knighthood  on  this  occasion,  when  every  officer  of  other 
branches  with  the  same  qualifications  was  appointed  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Bath,  he  lowered  in  his  own  person  the  con¬ 
sideration  due  to  his  corps.  How  deeply  his  feelings  were  wounded 
on  this  occasion  may  be  conceived  by  his  answer  to  Sir  George 
Naylor,  the  genealogist  of  the  Bath,  who  had  written  to  him  for 
a  statement  of  his  military  services,  for  registration  at  the  College 
of  Arms  :  Headquarters,  Army  in  France, 

Cambray,  July  26, 1816. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  enclose  a  bill  for  the  amount  of  the  fees 
due  to  you  on  my  appointment  as  a  Companion  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bath. 

With  respect  to  a  statement  of  my  military  services,  I  should 
beg  leave  to  decline  having  them  registered,  and  should  wish 
that  as  little  notice  as  is  possible  be  taken  of  my  name  on  this 
occasion.  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

J.  F.  Bubootnb, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Royal  Engineers. 
He  never  wore  the  badge  of  Companion  of  the  Bath,  nor 
did  he  ever  include  it  among  the  honours  bestowed  uppn  him  in 
his  statements  of  services. 

On  the  restoration  of  peace  Colonel  Burgoyne  devoted 
himself  to  professional  duties,  and  from  1816  until  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  with  Russia  in  1854,  we  find  him 
repeatedly  selected  for  the  most  important  posts  in  civil  and 
military  administration.  For  the  army  this  was  essentially 
a  period  of  transition,  bordering  at  times  upon  revolution. 
The  faith  in  ancient  institutions  was  wavering,  tradition 
began  to  lose  its  value,  the  old  laws  governing  the  art  of 
war,  fortification,  and  armaments  were  called  into  doubt ; 
science  was  edging  out  physical  force,  steam  establishing 
its  sway  by  land  and  water,  and  arms  of  precision  shaming 
the  clumsy  and  time-honoured  weapons  of  the  day.  In  all 
these  changes  Burgoyne  took  a  prominent  part.  No  one  can 
read  the  record  of  this  section  of  his  life  without  feeling 
how  unjust  and  undeserved  were  those  who  at  a  later  period 
accused  him  of  being  opposed  to  army  reform  and  wedded 
to  obsolete  systems.  He  was  essentially  an  army  reformer, 
and  no  rational  improvement  was  ever  suggested,  no  feasible 
experiment  was  ever  urged,  which  did  not  meet  with  full 
and  earnest  consideration  at  his  hands.  Indeed,  some 
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SIR  JOHN  BURGOYNE. 

The  Life  and  Correeponfencs  of  FMMarihd  Sir  John  Burgoyne. 

Bentley.  ^ 

If  the  biography  of  despotic  sovereigns  is  the  history  of 
their  people,  the  lives  of  military  commanders  may  be  said 
to  fairly  represent  the  history  of  wars  j  for  these  are  a 
record  of  the  daily  and  hourly  acts  upon  which  the  results 
of  war  must  hinge,  as  the  general  himself  is  the  pivot 
around  which  the  military  machine  revolves.  Assuming 
the  record  to  be  truthful,  it  forms  a  safe  basis  for  his¬ 
torical  structure  ;  and  we  venture  to  assert  that  were  an 
intelligent  and  perfectly  impartial  man,  previously  ignorant 
of  his  subject,  to  take  for  his  text  the  General  Orders  and 
despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  might,  with  no 
other  aid  than  a  good  map  of  the  scene  of  operations,  com¬ 
pile  a  tolerably  accurate  history  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns. 
A  history  derived  from  similar  materials  emanating  from 
the  first  Napoleon,  or  from  his  lieutenants,  would  only  be 
inaccurate  because  it  was  their  practice  to  write  despatches 
with  a  view  not  of  recording  passing  events,  but  of  exciting 
the  martial  spirit  and  fiattering  the  national  vanity  of  the 
French  people  j  whereas  the  English  commander  never 
suppressed  a  fact  however  mortifying,  or  exaggerated  a 
triumph  however  brilliant.  The  word  glory,  without 
which  a  French  address  to  the  army  cannot  be  complete, 
does  not,  it  has  been  said,  occur  once  throughout  the 
volumes  comprising  Wellington*s  military  orders  and 
correspondence,  but  truth — plain,  hard  truth — and  a  stern 
sense  of  duty  pervade  every  line  of  them. 

Military  biography  thus  possesses  a  value  quite  irre¬ 
spective  of  its  personal  subject,  and  these  volumes  are  cer¬ 
tainly  no  exception  to  the  rule.  John  Burgoyne,  although 
ho  served  with,  was  not  a  contemporary  of  the  great  Duke, 
who  was  some  twenty  years  his  senior,  and  the  part  which 
he  took  in  the  campaigns  of  the  early  part  of  this  century 
was  therefore  of  necessity  a  subordinate,  although  an 
active  and  even  a  prominent  one.  He  was  barely  thirty- 
three  years  of  age  and  had  already  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  when  peace  was  finally  concluded  in 
1815 ;  for  fifty-three  years  more  did  he  continue  to  serve 
his  country,  and  never  has  so  long  a  life  been  more  use¬ 
fully  or  more  honourably  employed.  That  such  a  career 
should  be  recorded  in  all  its  stages  is  not  only  just  to  him 
who  is  gone,  but  it  is  profitable  to  those  who  come  after 
him,  for  it  affords  a  brilliant  example  to  every  man  who 
would  do  good  and  faithful  service  to  bis  country. 

John  Fox  Burgoyne  was  born  in  1782.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  General  Burgoyne,  whose  claims  to  national 
remembrance  should  rest  upon  higher  grounds  than  the  un¬ 
fortunate  surrender  at  Saratoga,  with  which  his  name  is  so 
prominently  associated,  for  he  was  a  brave  and  a  skilled 
soldier,  a  statesman,  and  an  author.  It  is  remarkable  that 
his  grandson,  the  last  of  three  generations  of  this  branch  of 
the  Burgoyne  family,  a  sailor  of  great  distinction  and  yet 
greater  promise,  will  also  bo  remembered  in  connection  with 
a  national  calamity. 

Adopted  at  his  father’s  death  by  the  eleventh  Earl  of 
Derby,  young  Burgoyne  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Woolwich 
Academy.  He  received  his  commission  as  second  lieute¬ 
nant  in  the  Royal  Engineers  in  1798,  and  two  years  later 
was  ordered  on  foreign  service,  and  embarked  at  Woolwich 
with  the  expedition  preparing  for  Egypt  under  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie.  The  blessings  of  steam  are  brought  home 
to  us  when  we  read  that  five  weeks  after  setting  sail 
the  fleet  had  not  got  beyond  Spithead,  and  that  the  voyage 
from  thence  to  Malta  occupied  more  than  two  mouths. 

It  is  noteworthy  how  soon  the  ability  and  character  of 
the  young  Engineer  officer  became  conspicuous.  Besides 
being  entrusted  with  important  professional  duties,  we  find 
that,  when  he  had  barely  reached  his  twentieth  year.  Sir 
Alexander  Ball,  the  then  Governor  of  Malta,  selected  him 
for  the  conduct  of  a  delicate  diplomatic  negotiation,  and 
considered  his  reports  of  sufficient  importance  to  make 
them  the  subject  of  a  special  communication  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State. 

From  1806  until  the  peace  succeeding  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  Burgoyne  was  actively  employed  in  the  most 
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every  respect,  satisfactory.  The  editor  has  performed  hia 
task  with  much  judgment  and  good  taste,  and  produced  m 
work  which  will  be  read  with  deep  interest,  not  only  by 
the  student  of  military  science,  not  only  by  the  soldier  who^< 
loves  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  a  brave  and  wise  general,  but 
by  every  Englishman  who  can  appreciate  the  full  meaning 
of  a  long  life  devoted  to  public  duty,  and  untarnished  by 
one  act  or  one  thought  unworthy  of  a  faithful  subject,  a. 
good  citizen,  and  a  true  gentleman.  E.. 


WILLIAM  GODWIN  ON  CHRISTIANITY. 

Essays.  By  the  late  William  Godwin.  Never  before  Pablished* 
King  and  Co. 

The  plain  elderly  man  who,  under  the  name  of  Edward 
Baldwin,  sold  children*s  books  in  Skinner-street  during  the^ 
first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  had,  in  middle^ 
life,  written  more  than  one  book  which  had  brought  him 
renown,  and  one  in  particular  which  had  profoundljr 
impressed  the  most  intelligent  among  his  contemporaries.. 
In  his  later  years,  the  octogenarian  author  of  ‘  Political 
Justice,*  recurring  to  his  darling  purpose  of  “  doing  his  part 
to  free  the  human  mind  from  slavery,’*  attempted  and  par* 
tially  achieved  the  production  of  '  The  Genius  of  Christianity 
Unveiled,  in  a  Series  of  Essays.*  The  MS.,  whose  robust  pen* 
manship,  succumbing  only  at  the  very  last  to  the  frailty  and 
infirmity  of  age,  still  attests  the  persistent  energy  of  th& 
writer,  he  bequeathed  to  his  daughter,  Mrs  Shelley,  witb 
an  injunction  not  to  suffer  the  maturest  fruit  of  his  Intel* 
lect  to  be  lost  to  the  world,  and  an  Intimation  that  the 
pecuniary  equivalent  of  the  same  might  not  immodestly 
be  calculated  at  one  thousand  pounds.  Many  will  smile  i 
we,  for  our  part,  see  more  to  admire  in  the  veteran 
truth-seeker’s  indomitable  conviction  of  the  value  of  Truth, 
even  her  market-value.  In  reserving  her  father’s  work 
for  a  more  auspicious  day,  Mrs  Shelley  consulted  alike 
his  fame  and  the  interest  of  his  cause.  Neither  could  have 
been  promoted  by  a  publication  which  at  the  time  would 
assuredly  have  fallen  dead  from  the  press.  But  the  trust 
was  not  forgotten  or  relinquished,  and  now,  in  a  more  genial 
intellectual  atmosphere,  the  unsepulchred  book  comes  forth 
under  the  auspices  of  an  editor  whose  name  indeed  is  with-- 
held,  but  whose  familiarity  with  theological  subjects  i» 
apparent.  Those  essays  alone,  he  informs  us,  have  been 
omitted  which  were  left  in  too  fragmentary  a  state  for  pub¬ 
lication,  and  the  text  of  the  remainder  is  given  in  its  in¬ 
tegrity.  Whether  the  principle  of  omission  may  not  havo 
been  carried  too  far  wo  will  not  undertake  to  decide  upon  a 
mere  reminiscence  of  the  MS.  One  very  noble  and  pathetic 
passage,  on  the  persecution  and  obloquy  incident  to  the 
quest  of  truth,  as  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the 
writer  himself,  we  miss  with  a  regret  the  more  profound 
inasmuch  as,  according  to  our  recollection,  it  stood  almost 
alone.  The  eloquence  of  personal  emotion  is  rare  in  these* 
pages,  which  are,  however,  intensely  characteristic  of  that 
peculiar  combination  of  qualities — the  austerity  of  antique 
stoicism  tempered  by  the  more  modem  enthusiasm  o^ 
humanity — which  always  renders  Godwin’s  writings  attrac* 
tive,  even  when  they  are  deficient  in  originality  and  depth.. 
The  unembellished  style  may  appear  tame  to  readers  ha* 
bituated  to  more  ambitious  efforts  of  intellectual  display- 
in  reality,  however,  nothing  in  the  book  is  so  striking  as  tho^ 
matter-of-fact,  matter-of-course  tranquillity  with  which 
the  sage  serenely  addresses  himself  to  the  facile  task  of 
“  the  liberation  of  the  human  mind,”  as  though  obviously 
within  the  competence  of  any  individual  intelligence  that 
should  have  liberated  itself. 

The  achievement  to  which  Godwin  aspired  has  since  beets 
in  great  measure  performed  by  an  agency  with  which  he* 
was  practically  unacquainted.  The  book  that  should  have 
inaugurated  the  new  epoch  marks  in  effect  the  termination 
of  the  old.  Its  last  pages  were  traced  in  1836,  scarcely 
a  week  before  the  author’s  death.  The  previous  year,  un* 
known  to  him,  had  already  been  signalised  by  the  advent  of 
a  now  era  in  theology.  Strauss’s  ‘  Leben  Jesu,’  published 
in  1835,  whatever  its  individual  excellences  or  demerits, 
will  be  ever  memorable  as  the  first  distinct  embodiment  oi 
that  critical  spirit  which  defines  theology  as  mythology,, 
and  mythology  as  anthropology.  Theologies,  accoroing 
to  it,  are  not,  properly  speaking,  subjects  of  attack  ox. 
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defence,  but  of  auilysis.  To  Godwin,  on  the  contiuiy, 
as  well  rs  to  bis  adversaries,  Christianity  could  be  but  a 
divine  mission  or  a  human  fabrication.  ‘‘It  dcri’.ed,”  he 
says,  “  its  commencement  solely  from  the  ruminations 
and  meditations  of  its  human  author.”  “  This  man,”  he 
remarks  elsewhere,  “  has  bequeathed  to  mankind  a  system 
of  faith  and  religious  observances  which  has  endured  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years.”  Such  is  not  the  language  of 
modern  criticism.  It  deals  with  Christianity  as  with  any 
other  complex  phenomenon,  by  resolving  it  into  its  original 
constituents.  When  it  is  once  clearly  understood  how  much 
.Tesus  inherited  from  his  precursors,  how  much  has  been 
i\ddcd  by  his  successors,  how  many  cardinal  doctrines  have 
been  tacitly  shelved,  how  many  unanticipated  developments 
have  been  summoned  into  existence  by  unanticipated  emer¬ 
gencies,  bow  many  a  venerable  dogma  enshrined  in  solemn 
ritual  (the  Eeal  Presence  in  the  Eucharist  for  example), 
has  originated  in  sheer  misunderstanding,  it  is  discerned 
that  Christianity  is  not  a  source  but  a  confluence,  and  that 
its  Founder 

N’  a  in^rit^ 

Ni  cet  exebs  d’honneur,  ni  cette  indignitc. 

At  the  same  time  the  controversy  loses  much  of  its 
ancient  asperity.  The  supposed  foreign  body,  intruded  into 
tiie  system  of  humanity  according  to  some  by  supernatural 
interposition,  according  to  others  by  sacerdotal  fraud, 
proves  to  be  an  essential  development  of  humanity  itself, 
governed  by  the  same  unalterable  laws  in  its  inception,  its 
progress,  and  its  decay.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
(piestion  whether  Christianity,  or  any  other  religion,  is  to 
be  received  or  rejected,  no  longer  admits  of  the  simple  and 
trenchant  reply  which  formerly  seemed  unavoidable. 
Religions  must  l)e  judged  in  their  totality.  To  disengage 
them  from  all  accretion  and  modification,  to  trace  them 
steadily  back  to  their  primordial  elements,  is  to  find 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  simplest  instincts  of 
humanity,  if  not  of  a  low’er  order  of  existence.  To  con¬ 
sider  them  as  wholes,  is  to  pass  judgment  on  one  of  the 
most  momentous  factors  of  the  vast  evolutionary  process 
which  has  made  us  what  we  are,  and  which  is  still  continued 
by  ourselves.  This,  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  all  forms  of 
religion,  is  especially  so  of  the  two  most  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  collective  consciousness  of  mankind 
— the  Christian  and  the  Hellenic.  No  rejection  of  either 
can  be  absolute  that  does  not  go  the  length  of  shattering 
Phidias  and  hushing  Handel. 

These  considerations  did  not  occur  to  Godwin  and  his 
contemporaries.  To  advocates  and  accusers  alike  Chris- 
t'anity  was  a  formal  system  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  in 
fhe  mass.  Its  origin  was  equally  ascribed  by  all  to  the 
deliberate  action  of  its  founder,  whether  be  were  regarded 
as  an  incarnate  divinity,  a  designing  impostor,  or  a  mis¬ 
taken  enthusiast.  With  so  inadequate  a  conception  of  the 
problem,  no  satisfactory  solution  could  be  attained.  “  It  is 
presumed,”  complacently  observes  Godwin  when  arrived  at 
about  the  middle  of  his  labours,  “  that  no  person  of  a  sound 
understanding  and  an  impartial  mind  can  have  read  the 
preceding  essays  and  then  entertain  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
divine  and  supernatural  character  of  the  Christian  religion.” 
In  point  of  fact,  all  he  has  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of 
this  idea  has  been  the  citation,  with  incisive  comments,  of 
a  number  of  passages  from  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New 
Testament,  tending,  no  doubt,  when  taken  singly,  to  produce 
the  impression  he  designed,  but  which  a  reader  of  the 
understanding  and  impartiality  assumed  by  him  would 
assuredly  have  chosen  to  weigh  in  connection  with 
their  context,  and  with  the  fullest  consideration  of 
the  period  and  idiosyncracies  of  their  reputed  authors. 
Godwin’s  total  inattention  to  such  points  impresses  on  us 
more  forcibly  than  ever  the  immense  advantage  conferred 
upon  free  thought  by  scientific  criticism.  He  continually 
adduces  the  fourth  gospel  as  though  its  peculiar  theology 
was  as  certainly  that  of  Nazareth  as  it  is  that  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  He  quotes  the  promise  “  Upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  Church,”  without  remarking  that  Jesus  could  not 
have  spoken  of  an  institution  not  extant  in  his  time,  and 
that  the  saying  must  accordingly  have  been  put  into  his 
mouth.  Ho  refers  to  the  Gospel  predictions  of  the  end  of 
the  world  without  adverting  to  the  particulars  which  deter- 


miue  the  date  of  their  utterance  as  that  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  No  facts  can  bo  more  decisive  as  to  the  com-- 
’  plex  and  gradual  formation,  and  consequently  the  human, 
■  and  natural  character,  of  Christianity;  but  their  import^ 
was  overlooked  until  the  subject  was  approached  no  longer! 
in  the  spirit  of  polemics,  but  with  the  impartiality  of  his-' 
torical  research.  ^ 

For  want  of  this  critical  spirit  these  essays  must  bo  pro¬ 
nounced  antiquated  as  a  contribution  to  religious  inquiry, - 
and  from  this  point  of  view  chiefly  valuable  as  a  measure 
of  the  space  traversed  by  modern  thought.  As  a  study  of 
intellectual  character  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  extremely 
interesting.  Few  have  thought  more  clearly  and  directly 
than  William  Godwin,  or  expressed  their  reflections  with 
more  simplicity  and  unreserve.  The  most  inveterate  oppo-.. 
nent  must  acknowledge  the  writer’s  suggestiveness  to  be 
exempt  from  paradox,  his  freedom  from  levity,  and  his  con¬ 
fidence  from  arrogance,  and  admire  the  transparent  benevo¬ 
lence  and  disinterestedness  of  his  purpose.  This  unstudied 
frankness  is  perhaps  unfavourable  to  closeness  of  argu¬ 
ment  ;  the  appeal  throughout  is  at  least  as  much  addressed 
to  feeling  as  to  reason,  nor  is  the  concatenation  of  the 
essays  severely  logical.  A  plan  is  nevertheless  apparent, 
even  in  the  unfinished  condition  of  the  work.  Com¬ 
mencing  with  the  question  of  mankind’s  condition  in  a 
future  existence,  the  reality  of  which  is  assumed  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  Godwin,  to  a  vigorous  denunciation  of 
current  opinions,  subjoins  the  proof  that  these  are  legiti¬ 
mately  deduced  from  the  accepted  records  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus,  which  conducts  to  an  inquiry  into  the  character 
and  aims  of  the  Teacher  himself,  this  to  an  investigation  of 
the  practical  operation  of  the  creed  called  after  his  name, 
and  this  again  to  an  impressive  meditation  on  the  nature  of 
the  mysterious  Power  to  whose  inspiration  it  was  ascribed. 
The  dogma  of  future  retribution  is  evidently  regarded  as 
the  key  of  the  orthodox  position,  and  the  assault^  upon  it 
is  repeated  with  almost  tedious,  but  probably  deliberate, 
pertinacity.  This  reiteration  should  at  least  have  exhausted 
the  subject,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  weight  and  point  of 
many  incidental  remarks,  the  treatment  is  in  general  too 
partial  and  desultory  to  produce  the  overpowering  effect 
contemplated  by  the  writer.  G. 


TALES  OF  THE  TEUTONIC  LANDS. 

Tales  of  the  Teutonic  Lands.  By  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.,  and 
Euslace  Hinton  Jones,  Authors  of ‘Popular  Romances  of  the 
Middle  Ages.'  Longmans. 

Students  of  mythology  will  not  complain,  and  they  who 
read  only  for  amusement  will  be  glad,  at  the  issuing  of 
another  quite  popular  volume  by  such  a  master  in  the 
science  of  comparative  mythology  as  Mr  Cox.  In  the 
‘Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages,*  he  and  his  skilful 
fellow-workman,  Mr  E.  H.  Jones,  drew  chiefly  upon  the 
Arthurian  cycle  of  legends,  and  other  old  tales  that  were 
popular  with  our  English  forefathers,  for  illustrations  of 
the  way  in  which  various  portions  of  the  great  body 
of  Aryan  mythology  have  been  nationalised  and  localised ; 
their  purpose,  thoroughly  accomplished,  being  to  give 
the  pith  of  the  original  stories  in  a  form  that  would 
furnish  a  true  idea  of  their  mediaeval  shape,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  easy  the  apprehension  of  their  relation  to 
the  sources  from  which  they  sprang.  The  same  process 
has  been  adopted  by  the  same  compilers  in  the  volume 
before  us,  which  ought  to  be  even  more  welcome  than 
its  predecessor  to  many  readers,  because  most  of  the 
stories  told  in  it  are  less  familiar  in  this  country  than 
those  told  in  the  other.  Nearly  all  the  condensed  transla¬ 
tions  are  by  Mr  Jones,  and  include  the  stories  of  the 
Volsungs,  the  Nibelung  story,  the  Gudrun  lay,  and  the 
tales  of  Frithjof  and  Ingebjorg,  of  Grettir  the  Strong,  of 
Gunnlaug  and  the  Fair  Helga,  and  of  Burnt  Njal.  Mr 
Cox  contributes  only  versions  of  the  stories  of  Walter  of 
Aquitaine  and  Hugdietrich  and  Hildeburg ;  but  his  intro¬ 
duction,  though  much  shorter  than  we  should  like  it  to  be, 
gives  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  mythological  import 
of  all  the  stories,  and  helps  to  prove  “  the  wholly 
mythical  character  of  the  vast  mass  of  popular  tradition.” 
The  study  of  such  traditions,  in  such  a  way  as  Mr  Cox 
adopts  and  suggests,  as  he  truly  says,  “  throws  a  fresh  light 
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on  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  invests  these  stories 
with  a  deeper,  nay,  with  an  imperishable  interest,  and  if 
comparative  mythology,  while  it  explains  the  growth  of 
papular  stories,  shows  that  their  growth  was  inevitable,  and 
that  it  implies  no  corruption  of  the  human  intellect,  and  no 
debasement  of  human  affections,  it  will  do  a  work  the 
importance  of  which  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated,  it  will 
show  that  the  multiplication  of  these  myths  was  a  necessary 
phase  of  the  education  of  the  world,  and  will  impart  to  the 
epic  narratives  into  which  they  have  developed  a  higher  and 
more  abiding  charm.” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  that  we  should  review  this  book  at 
any  length.  Of  the  versions  of  the  old  Teutonic  stories  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  very  carefully  and  very  well 
translated.  Of  the  introduction  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
it  is  too  short  to  contain  much  new  criticism,  and  perhaps 
too  short  properly  to  inform  readers  not  already  instructed 
in  comparative  mythology  concerning  Mr  Cox’s  views.  But 
it  is  veiy  interesting  and  suggestive.  This  paragraph,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Volsung  story  of  Fafnir  and  Begin,  will  show 
how  Mr  Cox  connects  Teutonic  myths  with  the  myths  of 
other  races  that,  like  the  Teutonic  race,  may  be  referred 
back  to  the  Aryan  source,  and  how  he  finds  in  all  a  subtle 
meaning  that  is  none  the  less  charming  because  it  may  not 
be  altogether  within  the  region  of  proof : 

As  in  the  Arthur  story,  no  sooner  are  the  adventures  of  one 
hero  ended  than  another  starts  up  to  do  the  same  things  over 
again,  or  the  same  series  of  exploits  is  being  achieved  by  two  or 
more  knights  at  the  same  time.  But  the  main  point  to  be  noticed 
is  that  the  objects  of  their  career  and  the  mode  in  which  they  seek 
to  attain  them  are  always  the  same,  and  in  most  cases  tell  their 
own  tale  with  a  clearness  which  it  is  impossible  to  misapprehend. 
The  story  of  Sigmund  is  in  its  main  features  the  story  of  the  son 
who  avenges  him,  and  Sigurd’s  victory  is  won  only  with  the  sword 
which  Odin  himself  had  shattered  in  his  father’s  hand.  It  is  the 
myth  of  Theseus,  or  of  Perseus,  or  of  many  another  hero  of  more 
southern  lands ;  but  the  myth  has  been  modified  to  suit  the  harsher 
climates  of  Northern  Europe.  In  both  it  is  the  uncouth  smith  of 
the  gods  who  forges  the  weapon  by  which  the  solar  hero  is  to  smite 
the  dragon  or  worm  of  darkness  and  cold,  and  Fafnir  answers 
probably  in  name  as  well  as  in  character  to  the  Delphian  Python. 
But  there  is  a  hatred  between  Begin  and  Fafnir  which  we  ao  not 
find  between  Hephaistos  and  Python.  The  northern  myth  drew  a 
distinction  between  the  gigantic  Hrim-thursar,  the  powers  of  frost, 
or  the  deadly  worm  which  does  their  work,  and  the  dwarfs  who, 
like  Begin,  represent  the  wonderful  properties  of  the  mineral  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  the  capacity  for  growth  and  energy  locked 
up  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Hence  from  Begin  comes 
the  command  which  charges  Sigurd  to  slay  his  kinsman 
Fafnir  and  thus  to  end  their  quarrel  for  the  treasures  which  Faf¬ 
nir  had  contrived  to  get  into  his  own  keeping.  The  mode  by 
which  this  antagonism  was  brought  about  is  among  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  features  of  the  legend.  The  treasures  are  the  ransom  by 
which  Odin,  Loki,  and  Hahnir,  the  gods  of  the  bright  heaven,  are 
compelled  to  purchase  their  freedom  from  the  sons  of  Beidmar, 
whose  brother,  the  otter,  they  have  slain.  By  way  of  atonement 
they  are  not  only  to  fill  the  otter’s  skin  with  gold,  but  so  to  cover 
it  with  gold  that  not  a  white  hair  upon  it  shall  remain  visible  ;  in 
other  words,  they  are  to  set  the  earth  free  from  its  fetters  of  ice, 
and  so  to  spread  over  it  the  golden  sunshine  that  not  a  single 
streak  of  snow  shall  be  seen  upon  it. 

They  who  take  up  these  '  Tales  of  the  Teutonic  Lands  * 
merely  for  amusement  will  find  the  volume  as  amusing  as 
they  could  desire.  More  serious  readers  will  find  in  it  an 
excellent  supplement  to  Mr  Cox’s  very  learned  and  very 
attractive  treatise  on  ‘The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan 
Nations.’  E. 

SEETA. 

Seeta.  By  Meadows  Taylor,  C.S.I.  In  Three  Volumes.  Henry 

S.  King  and  Co. 

“  If  there  be  a  defective  joint  in  an  otherwise  noble 
fabric,”  wrote  the  late  Lord  Strangford  of  our  Indian 
empire  nine  years  ago,  “  it  is  the  want  of  sympathy 
between  a  high  and  typical  European  race  and  the  ultra- 
Asiatic  race  over  which  it  rules.”  It  may,  at  any  rate,  be 
questioned  whether  the  recent  changes,  which  wo  so  often 
hear  lauded  as  having  brought  India  nearer  to  England, 
have  not  had  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  this  want  of 
sympathy.  In  old  days,  certain  lads  were  brought  up  to 
look  upon  India  as  their  special  career,  and  their  home  for 
the  best  part  of  their  lives,  and  on  going  out  were  pretty 
sure  to  fall  in  with  family  connections  and  family  friendis 
all  imbued  with  the  same  feeling.  Mails  were  infrequent, 
personal  communication  with  Europe  was  tedious  and  costly, 
and  impeded  by  many  service  regulations.  It  was  natural 


that  men  thus  cut  off  from  western  influences  should 
endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  their  lot  by  cultivating 
friendly  relations  with  the  people  by  whom  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded.  But  now  all  that  is  changed.  The  “  competition 
wallah  ”  takes  to  India  simply  as  one  career  out  of  many, 
and  probably,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  not  because  he 
likes  it  the  best,  but  because  he  wants  money  or  interest 
for  any  other.  He  has  no  family  ties  or  associations  to 
bind  him  to  the  new  land,  and  the  old  is,  as  it  were,  ever 
before  his  eyes.  He  gets  his  English  newspapers  once 
a  week,  sees  European  telegrams  in  the  local  papers 
every  morning,  and  knows  the  result  of  the  Derby  and  the 
Leger  a  few  minutes  after  we  do  in  London.  India  is  no 
home  to  him,  but  a  place  of  exile,  sweetened  by  high  pay, 
and  to  be  tempered  by  as  many  “  runs  home  ”  on  furlough, 
sick  leave,  and  leave  on  private  affairs,  as  his  purse  and 
the  disposition  of  his  official  superiors  will  stand.  His  time 
of  service  in  the  country  is  something  to  be  “  got  through,” 
— to  be  got  through  creditably  and  efficiently  no  doubt, 
but  still  to  be  got  through,  and  he  feels  it  hardly  worth 
while  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  friends  with  people  from 
whom  he  is  all  the  time  longing  to  get  away  for  good. 

Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  belongs  wholly  to  the  old  order 
of  things,  and  his  manifest  interest  and  even  delight  in  the 
people  whom  he  has  so  long  helped  to  govern  will  strike 
many  a  young  civilian  of  our  day  with  astonishment.  The 
terms  of  familiar  intercourse  on  which  he  has  been  with 
many  families  have  enabled  him  to  know  something  of  the 
Hindoo  women  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  acquaintance 
he  has  gained  with  their  characters  and  dispositions  lends 
a  special  interest  to  his  Indian  tales.  The  one  before  us, 

‘  Seeta,’  a  tale  of  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  completes  the  series 
which  the  author  commenced  with  *  Tara,*  a  tale  of  1657, 
and  continued  with  ‘  Ralph  Darnell,’  a  tale  of  1757.  These 
dates,  with  intervals  of  a  hundred  years  between  them,  are 
epochs  in  Indian  history.  In  1657  the  Mahrattas,  an 
obscure  western  tribe  hardly  heard  of  before,  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  their  Mahomedan  rulers,  and  under  Sivajee 
Bhoslay,  Rajah  of  Sattara,  defeated  by  treachery  the  army 
of  Beejapoor.  On  June  23,  1757,  when  the  Mahratta 
power  was  at  its  zenith,  having  overthrown  the  empire  of 
Delhi,  Lord  Olive,  by  his  victory  of  Plassey,  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  British  dominion.  But  at  that  time,”  says  our 
author,  ‘*a  strange  astronomical  prediction  was  recorded, 
that  the  rule  of  the  English  Company  would  last  only  100 
years,  from  Sumbut  1814  to  Sumbut  1914  of  the  Hindoo 
era.”  This  prediction,  we  are  assured,  assumed  such  power 
over  the  native  mind  among  all  classes,  and  in  all  localities, 
that  our  author  does  not  hesitate  to  consider  it  as  itself 
among  the  most  prominent  and  exciting  causes  of  disaffec¬ 
tion  and  rebellion. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  said  something  of  the  stoiy  itself, 
though  we  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  Seeta’s  fortunes 
closely.  She  is  the  granddaughter  of  Narendra,  a  magni¬ 
ficent  Hindoo  patriarch,  the  banker-goldsmith  of  Shah 
Gunje — a  place,  we  are  told,  we  need  not  look  for  on  the 
map — and  the  widow,  when  a  girl  of  seventeen,  of  Huree 
Das,  goldsmith  of  Gokulpoor,  her  husband  having  been 
killed  in  a  daring  dacoity,  the  recital  of  which  fills  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  work.  Cyril  Brandon,  the  young 
Deputy-Commissioner  of  Noorpoor,  is  deeply  struck  with 
her  beauty,  and  the  modesty  and  dignity  of  her  bearing, 
as  she  gives  the  evidence  before  him  which  leads  to  the 
conviction  of  the  murderers.  Shortly  afterwards,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  he  saves  her  from  abduction  and  dishonour 
at  the  hands  of  the  brutal  Nawab  of  Futtehpore  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  to  be  found  on  the  map),  and  his  wounds 
are  cared  for  in  the  banker’s  house,  Seeta  being  his  nurse, 
and  love  springs  up  between  them.  After  vainly  seeking 
to  stifle  his  passion,  Brandon,  who  is  the  soul  of  honour 
and  uprightness,  boldly  asks  Seeta  from  her  grandfather, 
and  marries  her  according  to  the  forms  of  her  own  faith, 
undertaking  that  if  she  should,  in  the  future,  embrace 
Christianity  he  will  make  her  his  wife  by  English  law. 
Colonel  Taylor  is  so  high  an  authority  in  all  things  Indian, 
that  no  doubt  he  has  good  ground  for  holding  that  the 
marriage  of  the  brother  of  an  English  peer  and  distinguished 
Indian  official  with  a  beautiful  Hindoo  girl  as  recently  as 
1856  is  not  too  extravagant  and  improbable  an  incident  for  a 
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tale  of  things  as  they  are,  not  as  they  might  be.  Of  old,  such 
connections  were  far  from  uncommon  ;  but  we  must  own 
we  should  have  thought  them  out  of  the  question  in  our 
day,  except  quite  suh  rosd.  Of  course  the  Mrs  Grundy 
of  Noorpoor  is  shocked  and  scandalised ;  but  Seeta,  when 
her  true  worth  is  known,  is  eagerly  welcomed  by  Mrs 
Mostyn,  Cyril’s  great  friend,  and  her  sister-in-law,  Grace.  The 
spiteful  gossip  of  the  ladies  of  the  “  station  ”  about  poor 
^eta  it  very  amusingly  sketched,  but  we  have  no  room  to 
quote  it.  Then  come  signs  of  disturbance  in  the  British 
districts,  insubordination  among  the  troops,  and  insolence 
on  the  part  of  native  rulers,  amongst  them  the  Nawab 
of  Futtehpore,  and,  finally,  the  great  mutiny.  But  in 
treating  this  theme  our  author  has,  with  a  wise  discretion, 
as  he  says,  purposely  avoided  the  sickening  details  of 
pitiless  massacre  and  suffering,  .  .  .  and  introduced 

casual  mention  of  them  only  where  they  could  not  be 
avoided.”  Azrael  Pand6,  the  dacoit  who  has  murdered 
Huree  Das,  the  devotee  of  the  goddess  Ealee,  and  the 
preacher  of  a  crusade  against  the  English,  organises  a  night 
attack  on  Mr  Mostyn’s  house,  with  the  object  of  seizing 
Seeta  for  himself,  and  bearing  off  Grace  to  the  harem  of 
his  patron  the  Nawab.  In  the  mSlee  Brandon  is  disabled, 
and  Azr^el’s  spear  is  lifted  for  the  death-stroke,  when 
Seeta  rushes  forward  and  receives  the  blow  in  her  breast, 
thus  dying  for  her  lord  and  her  darling,  as  she  has  all 
along  declared  she  would  do.  She  is,  indeed,  a  very 
charming  heroine,  and  will  win  the  sympathies  of  all.  We 
do  not  suppose  Colonel  Taylor  intends  her  to  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  her  class ;  but  if  there  are  even  a  few  like  her  here 
and  there,  Hindoo  women  must  be  nobler  creatures  than 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  them.  Azrael  Pand4  is 
a  very  striking  and  well-drawn  character,  and  so  is  the 
wretched  Nawab,  who,  we  are  glad  to  say,  meets  his  deserts 
in  shame,  defeat,  and  death.  There  are  many  descriptions 
of  Indian  scenery  and  the  customs  of  the  country  which 
we  should  like  to  extract  if  we  could ;  but  we  must  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  recommending  our  readers  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  book  for  themselves.  They  will  find 
it  thoroughly  interesting  and  enjoyable  reading,  and  full  of 
information  relating  to  that  great  crisis  which  one  would 
think  could  hardly  be  forgotten  as  long  as  England  or 
India  has  a  history.  G.  S. 


characteristic,  although  it  would  bo  a  grave  defect  in  a 
critic,  is  a  decided  merit  in  a  cicerone.  He  is  singularly 
free  from  any  bias  in  favour  of  a  particular  school,  period, 
or  branch  of  art.  He  reverences  all,  and  writes  in  the 
spirit  of  the  maxim  which  asserts  that  we  must  learn  to 
know  art  rather  from  the  appreciation  of  excellences  than 
the  detection  of  faults.  It  is  the  especial  glory  of  Rome, 
in  M.  Wey’s  estimation,  that  ^'she  has  preserved  her 
greatness  in  the  world  by  the  passion  she  declared  for  all 
the  expressions  of  the  beautiful.”  The  vestiges  of  past 
greatness  that  Rome  contains  are  glory  enough  and  to  spare. 
These  place  her  on  an  eminence  from  which  she  “may 
look  with  indifferent  eye  upon  our  revolutions,  upon  our 
politics  of  a  day.”  M.  Wey  certainly  does  not  think  that 
any  living  dog  of  a  city  is  better  than  the  dead  lion  of 
Rome.  It  is  as  a  connoisseur  and  an  antiquary  that  he 
regards  the  city,  and  he  finds  her  accordingly  altogether 
delightful  and  unparalleled.  So  thoroughly  absorbed  is  he 
in  this  view,  that  he  appears  incapable  of  conceiving  that 
any  other  can  exist.  Yet  Rome  has  made  a  very  different 
impression  on  minds  not  exactly  constituted  as  his  is.  For 
example,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  gives  expression,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines,  to  the  feelings  that  Rome  excited  in  his 
breast  when  he  first  beheld  it,  and  a  further  acquaintance 
with  the  city  did  not  materially  alter  hie  opinion  : 

I  hardly  as  yet  understand,  but 
Rubbishy  seems  the  word  that  most  exactly  would  suit  it. 

All  the  foolish  destructions,  and  all  the  sillier  sarings, 

All  the  incongruous  things  of  past  incompatible  ages, 

Seem  to  be  treasured  up  here  to  make  fools  of  present  and 
future. 

Would  to  Heaven  the  old  Goths  had  made  a  cleaner  sweep 
of  it! 

Would  to  Heaven  some  new  ones  would  come  and  destroy 
these  churches  I 


M.  WEY’S  ROME. 


Rome.  By  Francis  Wey.  With  an  Introduction  by  W.  W.  Story 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

Although  M.  Wey’s  'Rome,*  in  the  original  French  edi¬ 
tion,  has  already  acquired  a  well-deserved  and  widespread 
popularity  in  this  country,  the  reproduction  of  this  magni¬ 
ficent  and  important  work  in  an  English  dress  will  doubt¬ 
less  greatly  extend  its  reputation  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  The  publication  of  an  English  version  of  such  a 
copiously  and  ably  illustrated  volume  as  this  is  an  under¬ 
taking  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  the  style  in  which 
the  English  publishers  of  M.  Wey’s  *  Rome  *  have  laid  the 
book  before  English  readers  calls  for  the  heartiest  com¬ 
mendation.  In  every  department  the  work  has  been  satis¬ 
factorily  executed.  The  translation  is  correct  and  fiuent  ; 
the  three  hundred  and  forty -five  engravings  on  wood  seem 
little  if  at  all  inferior  in  clearness  and  finish  to  the  plates 
that  adorned  the  French  edition  ;  and  the  printing,  paper; 
and  binding  are  all  of  excellent  quality.  The  result  is  an 
exceedingly  valuable  addition  to  the  art  literature  of 
England. 

M.  Wey  s  book  is  the  most  comprehensive  guide  to 
Rome,  ”  the  museum  of  all  the  ages,”  that  has  yet  been 
published.  **  The  Rome  that  I  have  depicted,”  says  our 
author,  “  is  the  ancient  metropolis,  the  religious  metro¬ 
polis,  the  native  land  of  the  arts,  the  sanctuary  of  incom¬ 
parable  memories,  the  homo  of  a  people  who  even  to  this 
hour  are  like  no  other and  these  various  aspects  of  the 
Eternal  City  are  not  delineated  separately,  but  in  that  very 
confusion  and  contrast  which  they  present  to  the  eyes  of 
the  visitor.  M.  Wey  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  Rome— not 
of  one  half  of  Rome,  but  of  the  whole  heterogeneous 
associations,  monuments,  infiuences,  past  and  present, 
which  that  name  represents.  His  tone  throughout  the 
whole  work  is  almost  too  uniformly  appreciative,  but  this 


Such  sentiments  as  these,  however,  would  clearly  dis¬ 
qualify  their  holder  for  the  task  that  M.  Wey  has  accom¬ 
plished  BO  well  in  the  work  before  us.  To  a  complete 
acquaintance  with  the  results  of  the  most  recent  researches, 
M.  Wey  has  had  the  advantage  of  personally  exploring  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  city,  and  some  of  the  discoveries 
he  has  made  are  of  great  importance.  He  writes,  more¬ 
over,  in  a  lively  and  interesting  style,  contriving  to  infect 
the  reader  with  no  small  share  of  his  own  enthusiasm  for 
his  subject.  But  after  all  due  and  well-deserved  praise 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  letterpress  of  this  volume,  we 
must  agree  with  Mr  Story  that  ”  its  illustrations  form  per¬ 
haps  its  most  characteristic  feature.”  These  include  draw¬ 
ings  by  such  eminent  artists  as  MM.  Louis  Francais, 
Therond,  Oatenacci,  H.  Clerget,  0.  Nanteuil,  Anastasi, 
Jules  Lrfebre,  E.  Bayard,  A.  de  Neuville,  Hector  Leroux, 
Paquier,  Viollet-le-Duc,  Paul  Baudry,  and  Henri  Begnault. 
The  sketches  prepared  by  the  latter,  which  consist  chiefly 
of  spectacular  street  scenes,  were  the  only  designs  on  wood 
that  that  highly-gifted  and  most  promising  young  artist 
ever  executed.  A  considerable  number  of  the  illustrations 
are  taken  from  photographs,  and  some  still  plainly  bear  the 
marks  of  their  origin,  but  most  of  them  appear  ”  with 
adjustments  and  modifications  of  light  and  dark,  distance 
and  effect,  so  as  to  produce  a  pictorial  effect, — and  this,” 
we  quote  from  Mr  Story’s  introduction,  “  is  done  with  skill 
and  judgment.”  The  great  majority  of  the  engravings  are 
spirited,  impressive,  and  artistic ;  and  the  work  as  a  whole 
is  simply  unrivalled  in  its  excellence.  W.  W. 
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(8''0,pp.99.)  R.  Washboume. 

Debrett  s  Illustrated  Baronetage,  with  the  Knightage.  1873.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  xii,  640,  9s.  6d.)  Dean  and  Son. 

Debr^t’s  Illustrated  Peerage,  1873.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxxvi,  676,  Os.  6d.) 
Dean  and  Son . 

Debrett’s  House  of  Commons  and  the  Judicial  Bench,  1873.  (Crown  8V0, 
pp.  488,  Os.  6d.)  Dean  and  Son. 
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Dod’i  Parliamentwy  Companion  for  1673.  (24mo,  pp.  386,  U.  6d.) 

Whittaker  and  Co. 

Draraon,  Lieut. -Col  —The  Last  Glacial  Epoch  of  Geology.  (8to,  pp.  Till, 
288,  108.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

rieia  Rev-  G.  R.— A  Hiatory  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  to  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  for  the  Uae  of  Young  Students.  (Crovrn  8to,  pp.  163,  28.  6d.) 
Longmans. 

James  Frazer.— A  Reminiscence  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  18i3. 

(Crown  8to,  pp.  193.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Leathes  Stanley.— The  Structure  of  the  Old  Testament:  A  Series  of 
Popular  Essays.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  vi,  108.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
Lyons,  Robert  D.  —  Intellectual  Resources  of  Ireland.  Supply  and 
^  Demand  for  an  Enlarged  System  df  Irish  Unirersity  Education.  (8to, 
pp.  xix,  84.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Martin.  Frances.— Ang^lique  Amauld,  Abbess  of  Port  Royal.  (Crown  8to, 
pp.  Tlii,  328, 4s.  6d.)  Macmillan. 

Mitford,  Miss.— Our  Village  Tales.  (Fcap.  8to,  pp.  278,  Is.)  Ward,  Lock 
and  Tyler. 

Mulhall.  Michael  G.— Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  its  German  Colonies. 
(8vo,  pp.  vi,  202,  68.)  Longmans. 

Rawlinson,  George.— The  Sixth  Great  Oriental  Monarchy ;  or,  the  Geo¬ 
graphy,  History,  and  Antiquities  of  Parthia.  (8to,  pp.  xiii,  468, 168.) 
Longmans. 

R^rille,  Albert— The  Song  of  Songs ;  a  •  Translation;  (Crown  8to, 
pp.  76,  28.  6d.)  Williams  and  Norgate. 

Rich,  Anthony.— A  Dictionary  of  Roman  and  Greek  Antiquities.  Third 
Edition,  Reyised  and  Improrcd.  (Crown  8yo,  pp.  ir,  756,  78.  6d.) 
Longmans. 

Raskin,  John  — Fors  Clavigera.  Letter  the  Twenty-sixth.  (8yo,  pp.  20, 
7d.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Sewell,  E.  M. — A  Catechism  of  Roman  History.  (16mo,  pp.  152.)  Long¬ 
mans. 

Smith,  William,  D.C.L.— A  Primary  History  of  Britain  for  Elementary 
Schools.  (Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  iy,  359.  2s.  6d )  John  Murray. 

Trollope,  Anthony.— Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  Two  Volumes. 

(8vo,  pp.  533,  516,  36s.)  Chimman  and  Hall. 

Wetherell,  Miss.— The  Wide  Wide  World.  (Fcap.  8yo,  pp.  381.  Is.) 
Ward.  Lock,  and  Tyler. 

Whyte-Melyille,  C.  J.— The  True  Cross.  A  Legend  of  the  Church. 

'  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  241,  Ss.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

''  ’*  "  "  the  Missing  Link.  (8yo,  pp.  xyl,  274, 

(Crown  8to, 


earnestness  and  ability  with  which  he  sets  himself  to 
advance  it,  both  in  the  volume  before  ns  and  in  those 


that  he  has  previously  published. 

Part,  at  any  rate,  of  Mr  Anthony  Trollope’s  Atisiralia 
and  New  Zealand  is,  we  believe,  a  reprint  of  the  racy 
articles  that  he  last  year  contribnted  to  the  Daily  Tele* 
graph.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  ns  to  say  that  the 
]^ok  is  interesting.  It  is  also,  in  its  way,  instructive. 
Mr  Trollope  wrote  in  the  true  spirit  and  method  of  a 
“special  correspondent,”  with  a  quick  eye  for  everything 
worth  repeating  for  the  amusement  of  newspaper  readers, 
and  his  sympathies  were  generally  right.  It  is  something, 
nowadays,  to  have  a  book  written  with  “the  conviction 
that  the  mother  country,  in  regarding  her  colonies, 
should  think  altogether  of  their  welfare,  and  as  little  as 
may  be  of  her  own  power  and  glory.”  Mr  Trollope’s 
'  section  on  New  Zealand,  however,  seems  to  show  that, 
in  his  judgment,  ”  regard  for  the  colonies  ”  means 
rather  regard  for  their  English  conquerors  than  for  their 
native  owners. 

Mr  Mulhall  has  written  a  pleasant  little  record  of  a 
va()ation  spent  among  the  German  colonies  oiEio  Grande 
do  Sul.  An  account  of  these  colonies  since  the  landing 
of  the  first  batch  of  settlers  in  1825  and  their  prospects 
in  the -future  are  peculiarly  interesting  at  a  time  when 
so  much  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  the  value  of  Brazil  as 
a  field  of  enterprise  for  our  agricultural  labourers.  Mr 
Mulhall  states,  we  suppose  on  good  authority,  that  the 
Imperial  Government  has  contracted  for  100,000  English 
colonists,  at  the  rate  of  10,000  yearly,  to  be  sent  out  by 
a  Bristol  firm.  Another  book  of  a  similar  size  and 
shape,  calling  itself  James  Frazer^  a  Reminiscence  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  in  1843,  turns  out  to  be  a  fictitious 
narrative  in  which  sporting  adventures  form  the  prin¬ 
cipal  element. 

The  Last  Glacial  Epoch  of  Geology,  by  Lieut.-Colonel 
Drayson,  enumerates  the  most  important  facts  connected 
with  the  subject ;  a  criticism  is  added  of  the  principal 
theories  which  are  supposed  to  account  for  these  facts, 
besides  several  interesting  discussions  on  the  movements 
of  the  earth,  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  examined 
within  the  limits  of  this  column.  The  concluding  and 


Wilson,  Daniel,  LL.D.— Caliban 
lOs.  6d.)  Macmillan. 

Young,  Gertrude.— Ten  Years :  a  Novel.  In  Two  Volumes, 
pp.  274,  289,  218.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

“  The  man  who  believes  that  his  truth  on  religions 
matters  is  so  absolutely  the  truth,  that  say  it  when  and 
where  and  to  whom  he  will,  he  cannot  but  do  good 
with  it,  is  in  our  day  almost  always  a  man  whose  truth 
is  half-blunder,  and  wholly  useless.”  In  this  sentence, 
quoted  from  his  preface,  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  gives  the 
key-note  of  his  spiritual  nature,  and  especially  of  that 
nature  as  it  expresses  itself  in  his  treatise  on  Literature 
and  Dogma.  That  Mr  Arnold’s  Christianity  differs  from 
that  commonly  received,  is  well  known ;  how  wide  that 
difference  is  may  be  judged  from  the  following  succinct 
statement :  “  To  restore  religion  as  they  (the  clergy) 
understand  it,  to  re-inthrone  the  Bible  as  explained  by 
our  current  theology,  whether  learned  or  popular,  is 
absolutely  and  for  ever  impossible !  ”  As  usual,  the 

author’s  preface  forms  an  important  part  of  his  book,  and,  we  understand,  in  anothei 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the  subject  has  presented  Colonel  Drayson’s  book  is, 
itself  to  him  in  all  its  aspects,  and  receives  bold  and  The  “  probable  antiquity  of 
candid  treatment.  We  defer,  however,  any  lengthened  share  of  his  attention.  On  t 
criticism  to  a  future  period.  man’s  earliest  history.  Dr  ^ 

As  a  specimen  of  the  “  stationary  ”  theology  so  abso-  English  Literature  at  I 

lately  condemned  by  the  author  of  ‘  Literature  and  publishes  a  volume  suggest 
Dogma,’  we  have  a  series  of  popular  Lectures  on  The  Missing  lAnlc,  His  purpose 
Structure  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Professor  Stanley  stated  in  the  preface:  “.A 
Leathes,  exhibiting  what  the  professor  calls  the  Natural  Caliban  of  Shakespeare’s  c 
History  of  the  Old  Testament.  *  brute-progenitor  of  man  ’ 

On  this  same  subject  of  the  progress  of  the  religious  science,  has  proved  replete  w 
idea,  some  light  is  thrown  by  such  books  as  the  memoir  writer  s  own  mind,  an 

of  AngSlique  Amauld,  which  forms  the  new  volume  of  following  pages,  for  s 

Macmillan’s  Sunday  Library.  Ang41ique  Amauld  was  ^oUow  out  the  same  study  foi 
a  Roman  Catholic  abbess,  who  lived  200  years  ago,  and  however,  overwhelmed  with  i 
her  life,  now  before  us,  appears  to  be  written  in  kindly  critical  examination  of  tl 
appreciation  of  her  merits,  mingled  with  due  regrets  for  ®^so  of  “  Midsummer  Nig; 
her  failings.  reference  to  the  origin  of  ma 

The  Sixth  Great  Oriental  Monarchy  is  a  sequel  to  Pro-  product  of  a  quaint  fancy,  a 
fessor  Bawlinson’s  ‘  Five  Great  Monarchies,’  and  is  more  ^he  literature  on  the  subject, 
interesting  than  some  portions  of  that  work.  Giving  Mr  Fitgames  Stephen’s  t 
an  elaborate,  accurate,  and  graphic  account  of  Parthian  Liverpool  on  the  ground  thal 
history,  Mr  Rawlinson  does  good  service  to  the  students  use  out  of  Parliament  than  i 
of  ancient  civilisation  by  showing — what  has  been  little  ing  task  of  codification,  is  or 
understood  hitherto — “  the  real  position  of  Parthia  show  how  g^at  is  the  dailj 
during  the  three  most  interesting  centuries  of  the  Roman  this  subject.  Under  these  cir( 
period,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  Borne,  a  to  welcome  Professor  Sheld 
second  figure  in  the  picture  not  much  inferior  to  the  the  troubled  question  of  An  j 
first,  a  rival  State  dividing  with  Rome  the  attention  of  is  superior  to  the  Digest,  so 
mankind,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  known  earth.”  to  be  overcome  in  the  pn 
Many  people  consider  that  the  history  of  the  Jews  com-  immensely  the  greater.  It  n 
prises  the  whole  of  ancient  history ;  others  look  upon  doned  on  this  account.  Mr  S 
Greece  and  Rome  as  occupying  alone,  or  sharing  with  preface  with  these  words :  “  1 
Judaea,  the  whole  ground  of  pre-Christian  civilisation,  that,  even  did  an  English  c< 
A  wider  and  truer  view  is  now  coming  into  fashion ;  than  fulfil  the  functions  perfi 
and  Professor  Rawlinson  deserves  hearty  praise  for  the  tutes  alone  in  the  Roman  Em 
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of  preparing  it  would  be  most  judiciously  bestowed.  On 
the  contrary,  should  this  toil  and  expense  be  bestowed 
in  merely  rescuing  from  disorder  successive  scraps  and 
fragments  of  English  law, — apart  from  all  consistency 
of  logical  principle  and  of  language  as  governing  the 
whole  integral  body  of  the  law, — for  all  these  great 
educational  and  political  purposes  they  would  prove  to 
have  been  bestowed  in  vain.”  i 

In  his  new  book.  The  True  Cross ^  Colonel  Whyte- 
Melville  takes  his  first  long  flight  on  poet-wings.  His 
preliminary  flutterings  have  not  led  us  to  expect  great 
things ;  still,  as  the  present  attempt  is  an  ambitious  one, 
both  in  subject  and  metre,  it  would  be  unfair  to  dismiss 
it  after  a  cursory  perusal.  The  poem  opens  in  Spen¬ 
serian  stanzas  and  recurs  to  the  same  strain  at  intervals ; 
Colonel  Melville  seems,  however,  to  have  allowed  him¬ 
self  a  Southeyan  license  in  the  matter  of  metre. 
Metrical  refrains  which  properly  belong  to  the  ode  are 
inserted  here  and  there  without  much  excuse  for  such 
a  violation  of  the  laws  of  poesy. 

In  his  little  treatise  on  The  Song  of  Songs^  Dr 
Reville  defends  the  Jewish  poem  from  the  charge  of 
immorality,  and  at  the  same  time  controverts  the  views 
of  those  good  people  who  assert  that  ‘‘  it  depicts  in  a 
figurative  manner  the  mystical  union  of  Christ  and  the 
Church.”  He  finds  its  chief  value  in  the  fact  that, 
“  speaking  so  much  of  pleasure  which  is  so  exclusively 
terrestrial,”  it  is  an  eloquent  demonstration  of  the  virtue 
of  monogamy. 

Mr  Rich’s  Dictionary  of  Roman  and  Greek  Antiquities 
has  reached  a  third  edition,  and  this  time  the  revision, 
as  the  author  informs  us,  is  final.  Some  of  the  woodcuts 
appear  to  have  lost  in  freshness;  otherwise  the  dictionary 
deserves  its  popularity.  It  has  been  translated  into 
French,  Italian,  and  German.  A  humbler  efibrt  in  the 
game  direction  is  Mrs  Sewell’s  Catechism  of  Roman  History. 
We  notice  that  in  both  question  and  answer  referring  to 
the  legendary  period  a  judicious  caution  is  observed,  in 
favourable  contrast  to  the  wholesale  impossibilities  which 
children  are  too  often  taught  to  believe.  Another  ele¬ 
mentary  class-book  is  Dr  Smith’s  Pnmary  History  of 
Britain.  English  History  is  certainly,  to  the  childish 
mind,  “  the  driest  thing  out,”  and  Dr  Smith  will  deserve 
a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  schoolroom  if  he  succeeds 
better  thau  his  predecessors  in  that  line.  Mr  Gleig’s 
History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  deals  with  a  most 
important  period,  which  is  too  often  a  blank  to  those 
young  students  for  whom  Mr  Gleig’s  series  is  designed. 

We  have  received  DehreWs  three  annual  volumes,  con¬ 
taining  the  usual  information.  Together  they  form  a 
complete  eocyclopeedia  of  everything  connected  with 
the  Peerage,  the  Baronetage,  the  Knightage,  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  Judicial  Bench.  Dod'^s  Parlia- 
mentary  Companion  retains  its  convenient  size.  Be¬ 
sides  the  old  party  designations,  a  short  statement  of 
the  opinions  of  each  member  is  appended  to  his  name. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  on  the  Present 
Dangers  of  the  Church  (of  which  we  have,  in  Church 
Defence^  a  report)  are  fictitious  characters,  and  their 
squabble  an  anonymous  dramatic  effusion. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler 
cheap  reprints  of  The  Wide  Wide  World  and  Miss  Mit- 
ford’s  Our  Vdlage  Tales.  We  have  also  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  a  Companion  to  the  Lectionai'yj  essays  on 
Co aU Mine  Explosions^  and  the  Intellectual  Resources  of 
Ireland^  A  Balance-Sheet  of  the  Washington  Treaty^  and 
the  twenty-sixth  Letter  of  the  Fors  Clavigera  series. 

Mr  Boyle,  the  author  of  To  the  Cape  for  Diamonds, 
writes  to  toll  us  that,  in  our  criticism  of  his  book,  we 
make  ”  a  grave  accusation  ”  against  him,  “  in  a  manner 
so  light  and  cheerful  it  causes  his  hair  to  thrill.”  Ho 
further  wishes  to  inform  the  readers  of  the  Examiner 
that  his  ”  first  chapter,  containing  the  account  of  his 
disastrous  voyage  to  Saldanha  Bay,  was  written  on 
board,  and  was  submitted  to  Commander  Dyer,  of  the 
Boyal  Navy,  who  was  a  fellow  passenger;  that  he 
certified  it  correct — that  the  same  gentleman  supplied  a 
report  to  the  Admiralty,  differing  from  his  only  in  its 
brevity  and  its  technicalities — that  a  full  account  was 
published  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  December,  1871 _ 


that  there  is  at  least  one  of  his  fellow  passengers  now 
in  England  who  will  confirm  every  word  be  has  written.” 
“But  the  best  proof  of  my  veracity,  now  first  called  in 
question,”  says  Mr  Boyle,  “lies  in  the  fact  that  neither 
I  nor  my  publisher  have  been  called  to  account  for  what 
your  omniscient  reviewer  treats  as  a  falsehood,  and 
which,  if  false,  would  certainly  be  a  libel.” 

MR  GEORGE  MASON’S  PICTURES. 

By  collecting  together  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  the 
\/ork8  of  the  late  George  Mason,  A.R.A.,  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club  have  not  only  paid  a  happily-conceived  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  highly-gitted  and  original  painter,  whose 
name  will  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  contem¬ 
porary  British  art,  but  they  have  also  made  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  many  important  services  they  have  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  art.  It  is  seldom  that  the  English  student  of 
art  has  an  opportunity  of  examining  even  an  approximately 
complete  collection  of  the  works  of  any  artist.  In  estimating 
the  range  and  limitations  of  a  painter’s  power  he  has  been 
compelled,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  to  depend  on  his 
recollection  of  pictures  seen  alongside  of  others  throughout 
a  long  succession  of  years  ;  and  impressions  acquired  in  this 
piecemeal  fashion  are  apt  to  bo  wavering,  indefinite,  and 
more  or  less  inaccurate.  The  advantage  of  obtaining  a  view 
of  the  whole  of  an  artist’s  productions  in  a  separate  collec¬ 
tion  is,  indeed,  so  obvious  that  it  is  surprising  so  few  attempts 
have  been  made  to  form  exhibitions  of  this  class.  There  is  a 
prospect,  however,  that  similar  collections  to  that  now  on 
view  in  the  gallery  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  will 
become  more  common  than  they  have  been.  The  forthcoming 
International  Exhibition  is  to  comprise  collections  of  the 
works  of  John  Phillip  and  Thomas  Creswick  ;  and  if  these 
collections  turn  out  to  be  at  all  adequate  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  designed, — we  cannot  expect  them  to  equal 
the  collection  of  Mr  Mason’s  works  in  completene^,— agreat 
impetus  wdll  be  given  to  this  most  useful  and  instructive 
class  of  Fine  Art  Exhibitions. 

The  late  Mr  Mason’s  position  among  English  artists  was 
unique,  but  his  aesthetic  sympathies  and  the  style  of  painting 
he  adopted  brought  him  into  close  affinity  with  that  section 
of  the  French  school  of  which  M.  Jean  Fran9ois  Millet  is  the 
principal  representative.  His  finest  works  all  bear  a  close  resem- 
olance  to  those  of  M.  Millet,  and  the  resemblance  is  not  of  a 
merely  superficial  kind,  but  in  no  degree  is  it  the  result  of  imi¬ 
tation.  It  arises  purely  from  a  similarity  of  aim.  The  aesthetic 
emotions  to  whicn  both  painters  appeal  are  the  same ;  hence  the 
resemblance  in  the  class  of  subjects  they  affect,  and  in  their 
mode  of  treating  them.  Mr  Mason’s  best  pictures  are  all 
characterised  by  an  intense  individuality  ;  there  is  a  strong 
infusion  of  subjective  feeling  in  every  one  of  them,  and  it  is 
this  that  gives  them  their  peculiar  charm.  We  are  not  of 
those  who  hold  that  no  picture  is  entitled  to  be  considered  a 
work  of  art  which  does  not  depict  a  mood  of  the  artist’s  mind 
as  well  as  an  aspect  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  we  protest 
against  the  exclusive  application  of  the  term  “  poetical  ”  to 
this  description  of  paintings,  and  even  refuse  to  accord  to 
them  the  highest  rank  among  artistic  productions.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  we  fully  and  cordially  recognise  their  right  to 
be  regarded  as  genuine  and  legitimate  works  of  ai’t,  and  Mr 
Mason’s  pictures  are  grand  examples  of  the  order  of  art  to 
which  they  belong.  No  one  who  looks  over  the  collection  of 
Mr  Mason’s  works  in  the  gallery  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club, — which  consists  of  a  little  over  seventy  pictures, sketches, 
and  studies,  and  comprises  nearly  everything  he  painted, — can 
fail  to  observe  that  two  distinct  styles  of  painting,  and  two 
different  conceptions  of  the  function  of  art  are  there  repre¬ 
sented.  The  earlier  pictures,  mostly  if  not  entirely  Italian 
scenes,  betray  no  trace  of  the  subjective  quality  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  his  later  and  more  mature  work  ;  and,  indeed,  they 
are  somewhat  commonplace  transcripts  of  natural  scenes  and 
effects.  Between  “  Cattle  at  a  drinking-place  in  the  Campagna,” 
painted  in  1851  or  1852,  and  “  Mist  on  the  Moors,”  exnibit^ 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1862,  there  is  a  very  pointed  con¬ 
trast.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr  Mason  painted  the  same 
subjects  two  or  three  times,  and  it  was  evidently  his  habit  to 
brood  long  and  earnestly  over  his  work.  Twilight,  evening, 
and  sunset  effects  predominate  in  his  works,  and  the  hues  of 
autumn  are  frequently  repeated.  The  sober  sentiments  corre¬ 
sponding  wdth  the  decline  of  the  year  and  of  the  day  seem  to 
have  had  an  especial  attraction  for  him.  “  The  Evening 
Hymn,”— -a  band  of  country  girls  in  cotton  gowns  standing  on 
a  knoll  with  their  backs  to  the  yellow  sunset  and  their  faces 
thrown  into  deep  shade,  through  which,  however,  the  light  of 
their  eyes  contrives  to  penetrate — may  be  accepted  as  a  veiy 
pronounced  and  most  delightful  exemplification  of  the  spirit 
and  temper  that  pervade  his  work.  “The  Harvest  Moon,” 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  last  year,  is  greatly  inferior 
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Dover,  24  to  24^  ;  Metropolitan,  C8|  to  68-^  ex  div. ;  ditto  District, 
29J  to  30;  Midland,  141j^  to  14l|{;  North  British,  07*  to  67ft ; 
North-Eastern  Consols,  164  to  164J  ;  Shefticld,  70 to  79 J 
ex  div.;  South-Eastern,  103  to  103|  ex  div.  ;  ditto  “A,”  86^  to 
86|  ex  div. ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  156  to  157. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  : — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  149J  to 
160J;  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  14 J  to  14A;  ditto 
Aiutralian,  9^  to  10^  ;  China  Telegraph,  lOj  to  lOj;  Eastern 
Telegraph,  10|  to  lO.J ;  French  Atlantic,  274  to  27 j ; 
Hudson’s  Bay,  14|  to  154  ;  International,  14  to  1  dis.  ;  Tele¬ 
graph  Constructions,  331  to  34;  Luxembourg  Railway,  21  11-16 
to  ^1  13-16;  Credit  Foncier,  5  to  64  ex  div.  ;  General  Credit, 
14  to  If  prem. ;  Lombardo-Venetian,  17  13-16  to  17  15-16. 


colour  to  the  average  of  Mr  Mason’s  paintings,  but  it  is 
^edin^'ly  characteristic  in  conception  and  feeling.  It  was  in 
!  simpler  works,  however,  such  as  “  Return  from  Plough- 
”  “Children  returning  from  Milking,  followed  by  two 
ves,”  “The  Lost  Shoe,”  “Landscape — North  Stafford- 
re  ”  and  “  Geese,”  that  he  was  most  successful,  and  several 
these  pictures  are  perfect  of  their  kind.  W.  W. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Last  week  closed  wdth  prices  decidedly  firm  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Indian  Securities  were  better,  and  Consols  rose 
4.  Foreign  Securities  likewise  were  in  more  favour.  United 
Stiites  Five-Twenties  forming  the  exception,  in  consequence 
of  the  announced  delay  in  their  redemption.  Bi-itish  Railway 
Shares  were  still  udder  the  influence  of  unfavourable  antici¬ 
pations  of  the  effect  of  the  high  price  of  coal. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  week  the  general  tone 
of  the  market  was  unfavourable,  owing  in  part  to  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  385,000/.  in  gold  for  Germany,  and  in  part  by  the 
news  from  Spain.  Consols  fell  J.  Foreign  Stocks — we  need 
hardly  say  Spanish  especially — were  lower.  On  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  the  fall  in  Spanish  securities  was  still  more 
marked,  and  Foreign  Stocks  generally  were  unfavourably 
affected  by  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  France  and  Spain, 
and  the  continued  withdrawals  of  gold  for  export.  Railway 
Stocks  fell  generally.  In  Great  Eastern,  especially,  was  the 
fall  serious,  in  conseouence  of  the  half-yearly  report  of  the 
directors,  recommending  the  suspension  of  the  dividend. 
“  The  increase  in  the  working  expenses  was  very  large,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  directors  to  economise.” 
Government  Securities — both  English  and  Foreign — have 
since  been  steadier,  Spanish  recovering  as  much  as  1  per  cent. 
On  Thursday,  on  the  news  of  the^general  tranquillity  with 
which  the  transition  to  a  Republic  has  been  accomplished. 

Discount  has  been  easier  throughout  the  week,  but  there  is 
little  disposition  to  do  business  below  the  Bank-rate,  which 
remains  unaltered. 

The  Bank  of  England  returns  for  the  week  ended  on 
Wednesday  last  are  more  than  usually  interesting.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  withdrawal  of  nearly  600,000/.  for  exportation, 
the  amount  of  bullion  in  both  departments  stands  at 
25,005,746/.,  thus  showing  a  decrease  of  only  about  350,000/. 
A  sura  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  must  therefore  have 
been  taken  from  the  circulation  ;  and,  so  long  as  prices 
remain  in  their  present  inflated  state,  this  movement  is  likely 
to  continue.  The  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  has  also 
decreased  by  411,385/.  Public  deposits  have  increased  by 
1,296,559/.,  and  other  deposits  by  2,122,924/.  The  proportion 
of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  now  45f  per  cent. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Madras  Tramways 
Company,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of  100,000/.,  in  10,000 
shares  of  10/.  each.  The  Company  has  been  formed  to  work 
a  system  of  Tramways  in  Madras,  a  concession  having  been 
obtained  from  the  Municipal  Commissioners.  A  contract  has 
been  entered  into  for  the  construction  of  the  lines  and  their 
equipment  with  rolling  stock  for  the  sum  of  90,000/.,  this 
payment  also  including  the  expenses  connected. with  the  start¬ 
ing  of  the  Company.  It  is  estimated  that  the  remaining 
10,000/.  will  be  fully  sufficient  as  working  capital. 

At  the  meeting  vesterdajr  of  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph 
Company  (Limited),  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  and  a  bonus  of 


Sunday  Lecture  Society. — On  the  9th  instant.  Dr  G.  G. 
Zerffi  delivered  a  lecture  on  ‘  Natural  Phenomena  and  their 
Influence  on  the  different  Religious  Systems.”  From  time  imme¬ 
morial,  he  said,  men  had  followed  two  paths  in  their  search  after 
truth.  On  the  one  side  we  had  Revealed  Religion,  Idealism, 
Plato,  and  Mysticism;  and  on  the  other  Natural  Religion,  Mate¬ 
rialism,  Nominalism,  Aristotle,  and  Rationalism.  Though  the 
goal  towards  which  both  were  striving  was  the  same,  these  paths 
widely  diverged ,  the  great  difference  being  that  the  one  side 
started  from  o  priori  and  the  other  from  d  poiteriori  principles. 
The  one  was  inductive,  the  other  deductive.  There  was  certainly 
a  direct  path  to  this  goal,  but  as  long  as  we  remained  human 
beings  this  would  bo  a  mystery  to  us.  He  would  endeavour,  in 
his  treatment  of  the  subject  before  him,  to  be  strictly  scientific, 
and  try  to  avoid  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  the  supernatural. 
Man  had  in  modern  times,  arrived  at  a  more  rational  and  scientific 
consideration  of  his  own  position,  of  that  of  the  Divinity,  and  of  his 
birthplace,  this  globe.  At  first  humanity  had  been  atheistic,  in 
the  sense  of  being  ignorant  of  God.  During  this  period  man 
tried  to  bring  harmony  into  his  natural  propensities.  All  that 
was  agreeable  to  him  was  also  moral  to  him.  The  unknown, 
having  once  gained  the  upperhand,  led  exclusivelv  to  faith, 
endeavouring  entirely  to  shat  out  science.  Faith  might  be  based 
on  error  as  well  as  science ;  but  with  science  the  error  might  be 
remedied  by  experience,  whilst  with  faith,  when  once  established 
on  supernatural  authorities,  no  progress  would  be  possible.  Faith, 
was  changed  by  the  influence  of  science,  and  science  was  assisted  by 
faith.  The  two  represented  the  necessary  static  and  dynamic 
elements  in  the  spiritual  life  of  man.  In  language,  as  well  as  in 
art  and  history,  man  had  passed  through  a  slow  and  gradual 
development.  Comparative  philology,  a  recently  discovered 
science,  and  comparatire  religion,  a  science  still  in  its  infancy, 
showed  ui  that  language  and  religions  conceptions  had,  like  the 
geological  formation  of  the  earth’s  crust,  passed  through  different 
phases.  Thus,  in  language,  the  monosyllabic  had  given  place  to 
the  agglutinative  or  polysyntbetic,  w'hich  had  in  turn  been  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  flexible.  In  religion  we  may  trace  the  same 
gradual  development.  We  first  saw  man  in  a  state  of  religiout 
childhood ;  when  he  began  to  perceive  the  existence  of 


then  his  cow,  then  his  sheep,  then  fruit,  then  candles  and  incense, 
then  symbolic  cakes  or  wafers,  and  finally — “  nothing.”  He  had 
become  convinced  that  an  honest  heart  and  good  deeds  were  the 


most  acceptable  offerings  to  his  Maker.  This  gradual  f^'h'ng  off 
in  sacrifices  had  been  apparent  to  the  priesthood,  and  they, 
fearing  to  bo  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  had  intro¬ 
duced  complications  into  the  mystic  worship  which  had  become 
sources  of  increased  income.  Anxious  to  overawe  t  he  masse^ 
the  priests  had  for  a  long  time  terrified  them  with  thunder  and 
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lightning,  wind  and  rain,  but  they  subsequently  had  adopted 
mysteries  of  a  higher  order.  Having  given  the  mysteries  of 
the  various  nations  and  the  symbols  used  by  them,  Dr  ZerfH  went 
on  to  say  that  so  much  might  suffice  to  prove  symbolism  had 
gradually  taken  a  higher  meaning.  Men  in  abject  misery  always 
Had  hoped  for  a  hero,  a  wise  man,  a  redeemer,  a  deliverer — a  man 
who  should  be  an  incarnation  of  the  divine  powers  of  intellect, 
justice,  and  virtue.  In  our  own  days  this  had  given  place  to  a 
nobler  feeling,  and  every  man  looked  to  himself  for  redemption 
and  deliverance.  But  man  with  his  passions  and  faults  was  not 
.  a  god  after  all,  and  even  an  abstract  man-worship  had  to  give 
way  to  Monotheism.  We  saw,  then,  how  the  impressions 
received  from  the  creative  powers  of  nature  had  led  man  step  by 
step  to  the  highest  and  purest  form  of  worship.  Ignorance  of 
Qod  (Atheism)  bad  given  way  to  Dualism  (a  rending  in  two  of 
nature),  to  which  principle  we  ascribed  those  myths  of  angels  and 
devils,  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  that  had  until  very  lately  made 
man's  existence  on  earth  a  positive  burden  to  him.  At  length 
science,  the  great  exorcist,  had  appeared,  and  had  restored  har¬ 
mony  to  God’s  wonderful  creation.  The  struggle  now’  going  on 
in  the  higher  circles  of  metaphysics,  turned  about  the  imperative 
question  whether  we  could  trace  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  a 
personal  ruler  or  merely  a  pervading  universal  spirit.  This 
question  was  not  of  such  vital  importance  as  some  persons 
endeavoured  to  prove.  Because,  whether  we  assumed  the  one  or 
the  other,  both  the  personal  ruler  and  the  pervading  universal 
spirit  acted,  and  baa  acted  from  eternity,  in  accordance  with  the 
inexorable  laws  of  causation.  As  in  science  it  was  our  duty  to  do 
away  with  preconceived  ideas,  so  in  morals  we  ought  to  free  our¬ 
selves  from  dogmatic  prejudices.  There  was  no  practical  use  in 
teaching  men  that  they  were  born  in  sin.  The  practical  moralist 
would  endeavour  to  remove  sin  by  providing  food  for  the  body 
and  the  soul,  educating  taste  and  intellect,  and  thus  elevating  the 
nature  of  man. — The  lecture  next  Sunday,  February  16,  will  be 
delivered  bv  Lawson  Tait,  Esq.,  on  Fre-historic  Fortifications 
and  the  Military  Engineering  of  our  Ancestors.” 

HIBBERT  trust.— Two  Scholarships  will  be  awarded 
on  tills  Foundation  after  the  next  examination,  provided  that  two 
Candidates  are  declared  by  the  Examiners  to  be  duly  qualified.  The  next 
examination  will  be  held  at  University  Hall,  Qordon-square,  London,  on 
three  consecutive  days  in  November,  1873. 

Candidates  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  age,  graduation,  and 
other  points,  the  particulars  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Trust ;  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  Candidates 
must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  at  University  Hall,  on  or  before  October  Ist, 
1873. 

A.  H:  FAQET,  Secretary. 
University  Hall,  Gordon-square,  February  11th,  1873. 

PETITION!  PETITION!  PETITION! 

Friends  of  Women’s  Suflhige  are  earnestly  exhorted  to  aid  the  cause 
by  collecting  signatures  for  the  petitions  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  in 
favour  of  Mr  Jacob  Bright’s  Bill.  Written  Petitions  ready  for  signature. 


Jacob  Bright’s  Bill.  Written  Petitions  ready  for  siraature, 
and  printed  forms  for  the  collection  of  additional  signatures  will  oe  sup- 

81  led  on  application  to  Miss  BECKEB,  28  Jackeona-row,  Albert-square, 
ianebester. 


1^0  FEWER  THAN  108  NEW  MEMBERS  sit  in  this 
parliament,  see  DEBRKTT’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  HOUSE  of 
COMMONS  and  JUDICIAL  BENCH  for  1873.  Personally  revised  by 
the  Members  and  J udges.  Os.  6d.,  cloth,  gilt,  500  pages,  1,480  Illustrations. 

DEAN  and  SON,  65  Ludgate-hUl,  E.C. 


13  Great  Marlborough- street. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S 

NEW  WORKS. 


The  lUSHAI  EXPEDITION,  1871-72.  By  Lieut. 

R.  G.  WOODTHORPE,  R.E.  1  vol.,  with  Illustrations,  ISs. 

“  Lieut.  WoodlAorpe’s  account  of  the  Lushai  Expedition  is  important  as 
well  as  interesting.  The  writer  excels  in  description.  Any  person  who 
wishes  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  life  In  India  will  find  almost  every 
line  to  be  worth  close  attention.” — Post. 

BRIDES  and  BRIDALS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

B.A.,  Oxon.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.,  8vo,  308. 

“  ‘  Brides  and  Bridals  ’  cannot  fail  to  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  every 
woman  in  England.” — Athenaeum. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE  for  1873. 

UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 
CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY,  AND  CONTAINING  ALL 
THE  NEW  CREATIONS.  Forty-Second  Edition,  1  vol.,  royal 
8vo,  with  the  arms  beautifully  engraved,  .Tls.  6d.,  bound,  |rtlt  edges. 

”  This  very  handsome  volume  amply  maintains  the  acknowledged  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  editor  for  both  accuracy  and  authenticity.  The  book  is  beauti¬ 
fully  got  up,  and  filled  with  information  concerning  the  upper  ranks  as 
correct  as  it  is  copious,  and  as  valuable  as  it  is  interesting.”— Daily  News. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in  FRANCE  and 

ENGLAND.  By  Lady  CLEMENTINA  DAVIES.  Second 
Edition.  2  vols.,  2l8. 

ADVENTURES  AFLOAT  and  ASHORE.  By  Parker 

GILLMORE  (Ubique),  Author  of  ‘  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie  Folk,’ 
&o.  2  vols.,  with  Illustrations.  21s.  [Just  ready. 


[Just  ready. 


London  dialectical  society,  l  Adam-street, 

Adelphi,  W.C. 

On  Wednesday,  February  19,  1873.— At  Eight  o’clock. — CHARLES  R. 
DRYSDALK,  Esq..  M.D.,  on  ‘‘Some  Facts  ^om  the  Recent  Censuses  of 
Great  Britain  and  France;  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Surplus  Female 
Population  of  the  Former,  and  the  Recent  Depopulation  of  the  Latter 
Country.”  By  order, 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD.  Hon.  Sec. 

SUNDAY  lecture  S  O  C  I  E  T  Y.— Lectures  at 

ST  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM-PLACE,  each  SUNDAY 
afternoon  at  Four  precisely. 

To-morrow,  Feb.  16.— LA  W80N  TAIT,  Esq.,  on  ‘‘  Pre-Historic  Fortifi¬ 
cations  ;  and  the  Military  Engineering  of  our  Ancestors  during  the  Stone 
Age.” 

Annual  subscription,  £1 .  Payment  at  the  door,  One  Penny,  Sixpence, 
and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 

SUNDAY  EVENINGS  for  the  PEOPLE.— 

ST  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM-PLACE. 

Sumlay,  Feb.  16th.— An  Address,  followed  by  Handel’s  Oratorio,  ”  Judaa 
Maccabaeus.”  Soloists,  Madame  Tonnoller,  iTiss  Jenny  Pratt,  Mr  J.  H. 
Pearson,  and  Mr  G.  Marlor.  Full  Band  and  Chorus.  Conductor— Mr  F. 
Stanislaua.  Tickets  at  the  doors,  3d.,  6d.,  Is.,  and  2a.  6d.  Doors  open  at 
6.30,  commence  at  7.  Entrance  to  reserved  seats  in  Mortimer-street. 

Sunday,  Feb.  23rd.— Lecture  by  MADAME  RONNIGER  on  ‘‘The 
Condition  of  Woman  in  the  Present  Day  compared  with  the  Past.”  Fol¬ 
lowed  by  Selections  of  Sacred  Music  from  the  W'orks  of  Rossini,  Gounod. 
Lutx,  Ac. 

R.  M.  MORRELL,  Hon.  See. 
National  Sunday  League  Office,  256  High  Holbom,  W.C. 

1Q7Q  EDITION  of  DEBRETT’S  ILLUSTRATED 
PKKKAGK,  titles  of  COURTESY,  BARONETAGE,  and 
KWIGHTAGE,  price  188  6<1.,  half- bound,  gilt  edges;  or  in  two  volumes, 
cloth,  9a.  6d.  each.  1,358  pages,  1,500  Illustrations.  Debrett,  the  oldest  and 
cheapest  I’ecrage,  contains  more  information  of  the  living  I’eers,  Baronets 
their  Sons  and  Daughters,  than  can  be  obtained  from  all  other  Peerages 
combined. 

DEAN  and  SON,  65  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 


POPULAE  NEW  NOVELS. 

LITTLE  KATE  KIRBY.  By  F.  W-  Robinson,  Author 

of  ‘  Grandmother's  Money,’  ‘No  Church,’  &c.  3  vola. 

PARTED  LIVES.  By  Mrs  J.  K  Spender,  Author  of 

‘  Her  Own  Fault,’  &c.  3  vols. 

A  WOMAN  at  the  WHEEL.  ByA.  M.Tobyn.  Svolf. 

•'  This  novel  is  a  very  good  one.  Its  strength  and  merit  lie  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  heroine’s  character.  In  Cherrie  May  Miss  Tobyn  has  produced 
a  fine,  consistent,  and  attractive  picture.”— Spectator. 

IN  the  DAYS  of  MY  YOUTH-  By  Amelia  B-  Edwardi, 

Author  of  ‘  Barbara’s  History,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  A  novel  which  cannot  fall  to  charm.”— Morning  Post. 

FALSE  CARDS.  By  Hawley  Smart,  Author  of 

*  Breezie  Langfon,’  Ac.  3  vols.  ^  x  j 

‘‘With  its  Judicious  mixture  of  the  grave,  the  gay,  and  the  tender, 
the  book  is  to  be  recommended.”— Saturday  Review. 

RUTH  MAXWELL.  By  Lady  Blake- 

‘‘  This  atory  contains  thoroughly  good  and  pleasant  reading.”— Post. 

FATHER  GODFREY.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Anne  Dysart-’ 

“A  well- written  story.  Godfrey’s  character  is  finely  drawn.”— Atheneum. 

HIDDEN  PERILS.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay.  3  toU. 

[Just  ready. 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

1.  REVEALED  at  LAST.  By  A.  Enhnle  Evana 

2  vols. 

2.  FRANK  LAWRENCE.  By  H.C.  Adams.  3  vols. 

3.  PICTURES  ACROSS  the  CHANNEL.  By  Mrs 

KATHEBINE  S.  UACQUOID.  2  TOls. 

4.  MISS  or  MRSt  and  other  Tales  in  Outline.  By 

WILKIE  COLLINS.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  lOe.  6d. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  BurUngton-street. 

NEW  NOVEL, 

Bt  the  Author  or  the  ‘Caxton  Famut.’ 

Shortly  will  be  published, 

KENELM  CHILLINGLY, 

ma  ADVENTURES  AND  OPINIONS, 

By  the  LATE  LORD  LYTTON. 

Three  Volumes,  post  8yo. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

D ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “  CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PRAITORIUM.”  Size,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 

With  other  Pictures  at  the  Dore  Gallery,  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten 
to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 
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IMPORTANT  WORKS  IN  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

BRANDE’S  dictionary  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 

and  ART ;  comprising  the  Definitions  and  Derivations  of  the  Scientific  Terms  in  general  use,  together  with  the  History  and 
Description  of  the  Scientific  Principles  of  nearly  every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge.  Fourth  Edition,  reconstructed  by 
the  late  Author  and  the  Rev.  G.  W.  COX,  M.A.,  assisted  by  Contributors  of  eminent  Scientific  and  Literary  Acquirements. 
In  Three  Volumes,  medium  8vo,  price  638. 

THE  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST  PAUL.  By  the  Rev. 

W.  J.  CONYBEARE,  M. A.,  and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  HOWSON,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  Three  Editions : 

Librabt  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.  2  vols.,  4to,  price  488. 
Intermediate  Edition,  with  a'  Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols.,  sqmare  crown  8vo,  price  218. 

Student’s  Edition,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  Illnstrations  and  Maps.  In  Onb  Volume,  crown  8vo,  price  98. 

CATES  and  WOODWARD’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  CHRO- 

NOLOGY,  HISTORICAL  and  BIOGRAPHICAL ;  comprising  the  Dates  of  all  the  Great  Events  of  History,  including 

les,  &c. ;  Incidents  in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men,  and  their  Works,  Scientific  and  Geographical 

• _  _ J  Cl _ 1-v _ _ _ J  t:, _ ? _ 1  T _ _ AOb 


Treaties,  Alliances,  Wars,  Battles 
Discoveries,  Mechanical  Inventions,  and  Social,  Domestic,  and  Economical  Improvements 


Medium  8vo,  price  428. 


MR  FROUDE’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  Fall  of 

Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  ^anish  Armada. 

The  Cabinet  Edition,  in  Twelve  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  price  31.  128. 

The  Library  Edition,  in  Twelve  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  price  8/.  188. 

GWILT’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  ARCHITECTURE.  Ulus- 

trated  with  more  than  1,600  Engravings  on  Wood,  revised,  with  Alterations  and  considerable  Additions,  by  WYATT 
PAP  WORTH,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  In  One  Volume,  medium  8vo,  price  628.  6d. 

HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FURNITURE, 

UPHOLSTERY,  and  other  Details.  By  CHARLES  L.  EASTLAKE,  Architect.  New  Edition,  with  about  90  Illustrations. 
Square  crown  8vo,  price  14s. 

SACRED  and  LEGENDARY  ART.  By  Mrs  Jameson. 

6  vols.,  square  crown  8vo,  price  6/.  ISs.  6d.,  as  follows ; 

LEGENDS  of  the  SAIJsTS  and  MARTYRS.  New  Edition, 

with  19  Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.  2  vols.,  price  31  s.  6d. 

LEGENDS  of  the  MONi^STIC  ORDERS.  New  Edition,  with 

11  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts.  1  vol.,  price  21s. 

LEGENDS  of  the  MADONNA.  New  Edition,  with  27 

Etchings  and  165  Woodcuts.  1  vol.,  price  21s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  OUR  LORD,  with  that  of  His  Types  and 

Precursors.  Completed  by  Lady  EASTLAKE.  Revised  Edition,  with  13  Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts.  2  vols.,  price  42s. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  LORD  MACAULAY.  Edited 

by  his  Sister,  Lady  TREVELYAN.  Library  Edition,  with  Portrait.  In  Eight  Volumes,  8vo,  price  51,  5s. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL 


ESSAYS. 

Student’s  Edition,  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  price  6s. 
Library  Edition,  3  vols.,  8vo,  price  368. 


Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.,  post  8vo,  price  24s. 
People’s  Edition,  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  8s. 


M’CULLOCH’S  DICTIONARY  of  COMMERCE  and  COM- 

MERCIAL  NAVIGATION.  Revised  and  corrected  throughout ;  with  Supplements  containing  Notices  or  Abstracts  of  the 
New  Tariffs  for  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  of  our  New  Bankruptcy,  Naturalisation,  and  Neutrality  Laws.  Edited  by 
HUGH  G.  REID.  With  11  Maps  and  30  Charts.  In  One  Volume,  medium  8vo,  price  638. 

LECTURES  on  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of 

PHYSIC.  By  Sir  THOMAS  WATSON,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised.  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  368. 

HEAT  a  MODE  of  MOTION.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D., 

F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  Woodcuts,  price  lOs.  6d. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS;  a  Series  of 

Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  &c.  By  B.  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.,  Cantab.,  Hon.  Sec.  R.A.S. 
New  Edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo,  price  7b.  fid. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  CHEMISTRY  and  the  ALLIED 

BRANCHES  of  OTHER  SCIENCES,  founded  on  that  of  the  late  Dr  Ure.  By  HENRY  WATTS,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S., 
assisted  by  Eminent  Scientific  and  Practical  Chemists.  In  Five  Volumes,  medium  8vo,  price  71.  3s. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  VOLUME  of  Recent  Chemical  Discoveries.  Price  Sis.  fid. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  ROMAN  and  GREEK  ANTIQUITIES, 

with  about  Two  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood  from  Ancient  Originals,  illustrative  of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Social  Life 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans-  By  ANTHONY  RICH,  B.A.,  sometime  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Third  Edition,  revised 
and  improved.  Crown  8vo,  7s.‘6d. 

THE  INSTITUTES  of  JUSTINIAN  ;  with  English  Introduc- 

tion.  Translation,  and  Notes.  By  T.  0.  SANDARS,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Fourth  Edition,  revised. 

8  VO,  price  15s. 

London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER,  Paternoster  Row. 
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Price  28.  6d.,  cloth, 

POPULAR  CATECHISM  on  the  ENGLISH  LAND 

Q13  ESTION.  By  C.  WREN  HOSKYNS,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Hereford. 

CAS  iELL,  PET  TER,  GALPIN,  and  CO.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published,  cro\vn  8vo,  boards,  (te., 

T  H  E  C  H  U  K  CUES: 

A  HISTORY  AND  AN  ARGUMENT.  Hr  HENRY  DUNN. 

“Blr  Henry  Dunn  In  this,  his  last  work  has  carried  the  Idea  of  Pro¬ 
testantism,  as  purely  indifidual  Christianity,  nearer  to  coiiiplete  logical 
devtdopoient  than  any  previous  writer.  He  inaiiituias  tliat  the  Christian 
Societies  we  find  In  the  New  Testament,  though  divinely  organised,  Avero 
provisional,  and  lost  their  raion  d  etre  when  inspired  men  had  disappeared, 
and  the  inspired  writings  had  been  collected.  Since  then  all  associations 
between  Christians  exist  only  jure  htimano,  and  are  most  uscfiil  when  we 
ivcosniae  tliat  they  arc  optional.  .  .  .  The  writer  has  n  relincment  and 
distinction  of  mind  which  are  often  the  fruit  of  sustained  and  solitary 
eurnestnesa,  and  these  make  what  he  says  not  unworthy  of  attentive  cou- 
►Ideratlon.”— The  Academy,  Sept.  1st. 

8IMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO.,  Stationera’-hall-court. 


PATRONISED  by  the  CROWN  PRINCESS  of  PRUSSIA,  the 
SULTAN  of  TURKEY,  and  the  NAWAB  NAZIM  of 
BENGAL. 

SEWING  MACHINES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  FROM  £2  2s. 

THE  ONLY  Shakespear. 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  LONDON  Wheeler  and  Wilson. 

WHERE  THE  Agenoria. 

FACILITY  IS  AFFORDED  Grover  and  Baker. 

OF  Guelph. 

INSPECTING  AND  COMPARING  Willcox  and  Gibbs. 

EVERY  Cleopatra. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SEWING  MACHINES  Thomas. 

BEFORE  Howe. 

PURCHASING.  Weir,  &c. 

It  Is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every  Machine,  of  whatever  description, 
that  it  is  superior  to  all  others,  for  all  purposes. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  having  no  Interest  In  selling  any  particular  Machine, 
are  enabled  to  recommend  impartially  the  one  best  suited  forthedescriptiou 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  offer  this  GUARANTEE  to  their  customers 
Any  Machine  sold  by  them  may  be 

EXCHANGED 

After  one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without  charge  for  use. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  69  E  D  G  W  A  R  E -H  O  A  D, 

AND 

4  CH  ARLES-STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 


NEW  ITALIAN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-ITALIAN 
DICTIONARY. 

Small  post,  cloth,  Ss. ;  half-bound,  red  back,  .is.  fid., 

•^/TEADOWS’  ITALIAN  DICTIONARY,  revised, 

LVJL  corrected,  and  enlarged  by  J.  JAZDOWSKI,  Professor  of  Blodem 
Languages,  Aberdeen. 

London  ;  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras-lane,  Clieapside. 


Just  publishetl,  price  Is., 

EVERYBODY’S  QUESTION;  or,  A  Few  Words  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  By  One  who  for  more  than  Thirty  Years  has 
dealt  largely  with  Money. 

Third  Edition,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Author  G.  H.  CHAMBERS,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  London  and  St  Katharine  Docks  Company. 

London:  EFFINGHAM  WILSON,  Royal  Exchange. 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

T.ON DON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 


PIANOS 

FOR  ALL 

CLIMATES 


Bog  to  call  attention  to  their  IRON 
COTTAGE  PIANOS,  celebrated 
for  their  power  and  beauty.  These 
Pianos  are  unsurpassed  in  elegance 
of  design  and  briliiancy  of  tone,  are 
unequmlcd  for  tlie  excellence  of 
their  construction,  and  ft>r  tlic 
musical  effect  which  they  pnxiuce. 
The  manufacturers  pay  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  peculiarities  of  rariou.s 
climates,  and  construct  their  iiistni- 
ments  accordingly.  Persoos  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  India  and  the  Colonies 
are  specially  invited  to  inspect  these 
Pianos.  Manufactory,  Berlin. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Rheumatism 

and  Neuralgia.— It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  which  of  these 
diseases  is  afflicting  the  sufferer,  but  this  Ignorance  will  not  matter  if  Hol¬ 
loway’s  remedies  be  used.  They  alleviate  and  cure  all  muscular  and  nervous 
pains.  In  hereditary  rheumatism,  after  bathing  the  affected  parts  with 
warm  salt  water,  Holloway’s  Ointmwit  should  be  well  rubbed  upon  the  spot 
Unit  it  may  penetrate  and  exert  its  soothing  and  regulating  properties  on 
the  deeper  vessels  and  nerves  which  are  unduly  excited  and  cause  both  the 
pain  and  swelling.  Holloway’s  treatment  has  the  merit  of  removing  the 
disease  without  debilitating  the  constitution,  which  was  the  inevitable 
resnit  of  the  bleeding  mercury  and  colchieuin  practice  formerly  adopted  in 
these  complaints. 


BERNERS-STREET,  W.  ^  8  MEDALS  AWARDED 


Will  appear  on  the  Ist  of  December,  price  28.  Cd., 


Report  of  Thirty  (.'asea  illustrating  the  Method 
of  Treatment.  By  11.  CAMPBELL,  BI.D., 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster- 
row  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Post  free  for  13  stamps, 

"L^LECTTRO  -  SURGERY,  and  its 

JLli  advantages  over  ordinary  Surgical  Opera¬ 
tions  in  the  removal  of  Cancers,  Tumours,  Hydro¬ 
celes,  and  abnormal  growths  generally.  By  IL 
CAMPBELL.  M.D.  k  j  / 

W.  ALEXANDER,  24  Old  Cavendish  street,  W. 

VOLTAIRE’S  PHILOSOPHICAL 

V  DICTIONARY.  Complete,  2  vols,  88. 

MIRAIIAND’S  ‘  The  System  of  Nature,  or  the 
Laws  of  the  Bloral  and  Physical  World.’  28., 
or  in  cloth,  2s.  fid. 

ELEMENTS  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  By 
an  M.D.  Cloth,  3s. 

LOGIC  and  UTILITY;  the  Tests  of  Truth 
and  Falsehood,  and  of  Right  and  Wrong. 
13fi  pages,  price  fid. 

ROBERT  OWEN;  His  Life  and  Ilis  Philo¬ 
sophy.  By  W.  L.  SARGANT.  Published  at 
lUi.  (Wl.,  reduced  to  28.  fid. 

SIR  WM.  DRUMMOND’S  (EDIPUS.  16 

Plates,  8s. 

THE  RIGHTS  of  MAN.  By  Tuos.  Pai-nk— 
includes  bis  Trial.  Is. 

E.  TRUELOVE,  rublishor.  256  High  llolbom. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

-L  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  Ifi  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  invested, 
£700,000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

PHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard- 

street  and  Charing-crofs.  London.  Esta¬ 
blished  1762. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  fid.  per  copy »  or  5b.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

.1  J  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS;  containing  an  exhanstive  Review  of 
tlie  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  ^farkets,  Ar.iWitb  an  ennmeration  of  Safe 
luveotmcnU  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  I. AVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
ThreaduceUle-strvet,  London,  E.C. 


Established  1840. 

Y^HURCH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE 

V>'  AND  FIRE  ASSURANCE  INSTITU¬ 
TION,  9  and  10  KING  STREET,  CHEAP- 
SIDE,  LONDON. 


Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 
CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


Assurances  effected  on  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  general  public. 

8]>ecinl  allowances  from  the  Proprietors’  Fund 
made  to  Clergymen  and  Schoolmakers. 

“Free”  Policies  issued  which  can  never  en¬ 
tirely  lapse  by  non-payment  of  Premiums. 

Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beneficial 
principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of 
Proposal,  aud  for  Agencies,  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to 

STEPHEN  II.  EMMENS,  D.C.L., 
Secretary. 


rPHE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 
-L  AND  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
Comhill,  London  ;  Dale-street,  Liverpool. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums,  1871,  £272,949.  Resene  Fund. 

£2,410,903. 

Life  Assurances,  Annuities,  and  Endowments 
upon  favourable  conditions. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Income  from  premiums,  1871,  £1,131,594. 

Insurance  against  loss  or  damage  to  property 
of  every  description. 

Renewal  premiums  falling  due  at  Christmas 
should  be  paid  within  fifteen  days. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS, 

Actuary  and  Resident  Secretary. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.— 

The  PENINSULAR  aud  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPAN  Vbook  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  theic 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 


GIBRALTAR 
MALTA 
•ALEXAN¬ 
DRIA 
•ADEN 
•BOMBAY 
tGALLE 
tMADRAS 
tCALCUTTA 
tPENANG 
tSINGAPORE 
tCHINA 
tJAPAN 


Every  Thurs¬ 
day,  at  2  p.m. 

f  Every  Tliurs- 
'  day,  at  2  p.m. 


Thursday,  Feb. 
13  - 

2p 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


rsday,  Feb.  Monday,  Fch. 
and  27,  at  [■  24  and  MarcU 
.m.  J  10,  at  5  a.m. 


tAUSTRALlA  , 
tNKW  ZEA- 1  Thursday.  Feb.)  Monday,  Feb- 

LAND  i  13,  at  2  p.m.  j  24,  at  5  a-m. 

(Cargo  only.)  j 

•  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
Friday  morning. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday 
morning,  Feb.  21  and  March  7. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday 
morning,  Feb.  21. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passenger* 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six 
or  twelve  months  of  tneir  arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vi&  Bom¬ 
bay  to  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  India, 
and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brin¬ 
disi  only  can  also  be  obtained  from  Messf* 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Compauy’s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 

INDIAN  PARCEL  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POST5IASTER- 
GENERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight 
and  2  ft.  X  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  in  size,  and  £20  in  varue; 
are  conveyed  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Co.MPANY  from  London  to  any  Post  Town  in 
India  at  a  unifonn  charge  of  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Full 
particulars  on  application  at 

122  LEADENHALL-STREET,  E.C- 
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THE  MADRAS  TRAMWAYS  COMPANY.  LIMITED 


Incorporated  under  The  Companies  Acts  1862  and  1867,”  by  which  the  liability  of  Shareholders  is  limited 

to  the  amount  of  their  Subscriptions. 

CAPITAL  £100,000,  IN  10,000  SHARES  OF  £10  EACH- 

PAYABLE  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

£2  on  Application;  £2  on  Allotment;  £2  on  Ist  May,  1873  ;  £2  on  1st  July,  1373  ;  and  £2  on  Ist  October,  1873.  The  whole 

amount  may  be  paid  up  on  Allotment  under  discount  of  £5  per  cent. 

The  Shareholders  to  receive  interest  at  the  rate  of  £8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount  of  paid-up  Capital 

pending  the  construction  of  the  Works. 

DinECTOR?. 

Lord  William  Montague  Uay. 

John  liruce  Norton,  Ksq.,  (late  Advocate-General  of  Madras.) 

I.ieutfnant-Colonel  George  Napier,  ILA. 

Thomas  Edward  Howe,  Esq. 

BANKS  ns. 

Messrs  Glynn,  Mills,  Currie,  and  Co.,  Lombard-street,  K.C. 

SNOTNBERS. 

Messrs  J.  E.  and  A.  Dowson,  C.E.,  .3  Great  Queen-street,  Wesl 

minster,  S.W. 

SOLICITOR.^. 

Messrs  Lattey  and  Hart,  l-ti  Gresham  house.  Old  Broad  street,  K.C. 

8  ECS  START. 

William  Davison,  Esq.  (late  P.  and  O.  Agent  at  Madras). 

TEMPORARY  OFFICE?. 

17  Cornhill,  E.C. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers. 

To  the  Directors  of 

THE  MADRAS  TRAMWAYS  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £ - being  a 

deposit  of  £a  per  Share,  1  request  that  you  will  allot  me - Shares  of 

£10  each  in  your  Company,  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  said  Shares,  or 
any  smaller  number  which  you  may  allot  to  me,  and  1  agree  to  make  the 
payments  thereon ;  and  I  request  you  to  place  my  name  on  the  Register  of 
Shareholders  in  respect  of  the  Shares  which  may  be  allotted  to  me. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Name  (in  full) . . . 

Address  (in  full) . . 

Profession  or  Business  . 

Date . 1»73. 

The  £10  per  Share  is  payable— £-*  on  application,  £2  on  allotment,  £2  on 
the  ist  May,  1873,  £2  on  the  Ist  July,  lbL3,  and  £2  on  Ist  Octolcr,  1873, 


S  REPORT. 


II  iving  made  a  personal  iuspection  of  Madras,  for  the  purpose  of  a'ce  Uining 
its  capabilities  fora  »)8teni  of  Tramways,  I  am  enabled  to  state  as  ft.liowh: 

The  urea  of  the  Mnnicipality  is  S7  sqr are  miles. 

'Jlic  popiil.  tion  in  1871  ims  397^552. 

The  Municipality  Is  divided  into  several  D'.risioi.s  or  Wards,  between  which 
there  u  a  vety  large  a  d  increasing  d.ii'y  traffic. 

Under  my  direciinns,  nnd  with  the  assistance  of  local  residents,  he  actutt 
returns  of  this  traffic  were  taken  at  various  points. 

From  these  returns  it  appears  that  no  less  than  2. COO  Natives  aro  da'*.y 
conveyed,  in  '‘jn  kai,”  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Triplic  me  to  the 
Bazaa  s  and  Ulack-Ti.wn,  and  rice  versd. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  very  large  traffic  to  and  from  the  populous  districts 
of  Ve)iury  and  Purscwalkum. 

The  Lines  from  Tiiplicaoe  will  cr.>ss  the  Mount  Boa),  pass  through  the 
populous  di  triit  of  Cindadiipef,  and  in  front  of  too  Fiopl-’s  Park  ; 
It  wi:I  cioss  the  UospiUl  Biidge,  and  pavi  the  new  Terminal  Passenger 
Station  of  the  Madras  Railway,  the  site  of  the  new  General  Pott  Office, 
Slid  thence  cont  nue  in  the  direction  of  Black-Town,  pissing  the 
Urdn  nice  Lines  the  China  Bazaars.  thePaUbcappah's  Halt,  sad  along 
the  Kaplanade  and  North  Beach  Roads. 

TlicS}  Lines  are  i  ro.  osed  to  be  double,  in  order  to  iIl^ure  the  regu'sr  and 
frequent  passing  of  the  Cars. 

The  mnaining  Lines  should  be  sinffle,  and  will  cominnnicate  with  the  very 
populous  districts  of  Vepery  and  Porsewaikum,  which  are  these  chiefly 
resided  in  by  Eurasians. 

The  Lines  above  dtscribed  will  be  equal  to  about  eleven  miles,  and  will 
practically  monopolise  the  principal  thoroughiares  of  Madras. 

The  roads  are  sound  and  g  od,  and  nearly  level  througbont. 

Tbc  usual  and  cheapest  conveyance  used  by  the  Natives  is  cal’ed  a  “jutka.” 
It  is  a  small  cat  I,  drawn  by  one  **  tat,”  or  native-bred  pony,  and  is  eapul  Iv  of  ac¬ 
commodating  only  four  Native  passengers,  tightly  packed. 

The  hire  of  a  jutka,  from  Triplicane  to  the  Bazaars,  is  four  annas  (6J  ),  and  if 
only  one  passenger  travels,  he  has  to  pay  as  much  as  if  there  are  four. 

'Ihe  cfiurge  tor  a  juika,  carrying  four  or  less  persons  from  Vepjry  to  the  Beach, 
is  from  aia  to  eight  annas  (9J.  to  Is.) 

In  the  accompanying  Estimate,  I  have  taken  the  fares  to  be  charged  on  the 
proposed  Tramways  at  y^d.  only  for  first-class  and  2d.  for  secjud-clrss  passengers, 
to  be  conveyed  any  distance. 

In  the  terms  agreed  to  by  the  Municipal  Commissioners,  there  is  no  rortriction 
as  to  Fares;  but  to  induce  Natives  to  travel,  and  to  make  the  Tramways  popular, 
it  is  essential  they  be  made  cheap. 

Suitable  horses  can  be  bought  at  from  £10  to  £30  each.  Horse-keep,  including 
grooming,  shoeing,  ic.,  costs  ut  the  most,  from  38s.  to  40'.  per  month. 

It  will  probably  be  fouud  desirable  to  contract  with  local  persona  for  horsing 
the  care. 

In  consequence  of  the  unusually  low  price  of  Jiorse-keep,  and  of  the  wages  of 
competent  assistauts  being  also  low,  It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  working 
expenses  of  the  Lines  need  not  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 

ESTIMATED  REVENUE. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  work¬ 
ing  a  system  of  Tramways  in  Madras,  aci-urdiug  to  the  terms  of  a  Conces¬ 
sion  recently  obtained  from  the  ^luuiuipal  Comaiissioiiers,  with  the  sanction 
.-rnd  approval  of  Government.  This  Coiices.sioa  is  (granted  in  perpetuity, 
but  a  power  is  reserved  by  the  Municipality  to  purchase  the  Tramw'ays,  at 
the  e.vpiration  of  twenty-one  years,  at  an  niiiount  equal  to  twenty-live 
years’  imrehase  of  the  average  profits  for  three  years  immediately  preced- 
ti^f  such  purchase. 

The  success  of  Tramways  in  England  nnd  America,  and  especially  in 
tropical  climates,  has  now  fully  establislied  th.  ir  cuniincrcial  value  as  an 
investment.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  their  introduction  has  in  nearly 
every  instunce  more  than  doubled  the  p.ibseiiger  Iraf&e  previously  carried  by 
other  conveyances. 

i'lie  Fopulatiou  of  Madras  is  397,552. 

T'he  routes  selected  have  been  laid  down  especially  to  secure  the  very 
l.'ir.'e  Kurasiau  and  Native  passenger  tratfle  to  and  from  the  Districts  of 
TripHc.'inc,  Torshwalkum,  Vepery,  and  Black  Town. 

The  Line  from  Triplicane,  over  the  flospitul  Bridge,  will  pass  the  entrance 
to  the  Teople's  Park,  in  front  of  the  New  Terminal  Passenger  Station  of 
the  Madras  Railway,  and  the  site  of  the  New  General  Post  Office,  to  and 
from  all  of  which  there  is  a  very  large  traffic  I'articulars  of  this  traffic 
have  been  obtained  within  the  lost  few  moaths  from  actual  returns  made 
on  tiie  spot,  and  are  contained  iu  the  accompanying  Report  of  Mr  J. 
Emerson  Dowson,  A.I.C.E.,  who  has  made  a  personal  inspection  of 
Madras. 

The  Idnes  proposed  to  be  constructed  form  a  complete  system,  and 
monopolise  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  Madras. 

The  present  Eurasian  and  Native  traffic  is  enormous,  and  would  alone,  and 
without  calculating  upon  the  certain  incroa'e  that  Tramways  must  bring 
with  them,  be  sufficient  to  ensure  a  large  dividend  upon  the  Capital  of  the 
Company. 

The  Company  i.s  not  bound  by  any  restriction  as  to  Fares  to  be  charged, 
but  those  assumed  in  the  calculations  of  probable  revenue  are  such  as  will 
defy  competition  by  any  other  mode  of  conveyance. 

'i  his  undertaking  will  bear  most  favourable  comparison  with  successful 
ones  in  England,  owing  to  the  price  of  horses  and  horse-keep  in  Madras 
being  exceptionally  low. 

The  Municipal  Commissioners  have  agreed  to  undertake  the  maintenance 
of  the  whole  width  of  the  roads  alon^  which  the  Tramways  will  be  laid, 
the  Company  being  bound  to  pay  the  Comiuissioiiers  yearly  the  actual  cost 
only  of  maintaining  a  width  of  about  feet  for  each  single  line  of  way, 
which  will  be  paved  throughout. 

A  Contract,  dated  the  13th  day  of  January,  1873,  has  been  entered  into 
between  Edward  William  Barnett  and  Henry  Gale,  Contractor*,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Davison,  a  Trustee  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  under  which  the  Con¬ 
tractors  undertake,  iu  consideration  of  a  payment  of  £90,000,  to  construct 
and  equip,  with  the  necessary  rolling  stock,  the  Lines  authoriWd  to  be  laid 
down  under  the  Concessions  specitied  in  the  Schedule  to  such  Contract, 
within  the  period  of  nine  months  from  receiving  orders  to  commence  the 
Works,  such  payment  to  include  all  expenses  of  obt.aiuing  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  Concessions  and  transferring  them  to  the  Company,  and  also  to  in¬ 
clude  all  other  preliminary  expcn.ses  connected  with  the  formation  and  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  Company  (except  the  legal  costs,  charges,  and  expenses 
of  the  preparation  and  registration  of  the  Meuiomndum  and  Articles  of 
Association).  The  Contractors  also  undertake,  out  of  their  profits,  to  pay 
to  the  Directors,  from  time  to  time,  until  the  Works  are  fully  completed  and 
handed  over  to  the  Company,  such  a  sum  as  will  be  equal  to  eight  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  amount  of  money  for  the  time  being  actually  paia  towards 
the  capital  of  the  Company.  The  Contract  contains  the  usu^  stipulations 
respecting  the  advance  or  money  by  monthly  iusL-iInients  on  tne  Engi¬ 
neers’  Certificates,  and  also  for  the  retention  of  a  portion  of  the  Contract- 
money  to  guarantee  the  due  execution  of  the  Works. 

The  £10,000,  the  balance  of  capital  after  payment  of  Contractors,  is  esti- 
to  fully  sufficient  to  provide  working  capital 

The  Articles  of  Association  have  been  framed  to  provide  for  the  opening 
of  a  Register  of  Shares  in  Madras.  T  hey  also  contain  clauses  giving  the 
Directors  power  to  form  a  Board  for  Madras,  but  these  powers  would  only 
be  exercised  when  the  Lines  are  handed  over  in  working  order. 

An  Agreement,  dated  the  13th  day  of  J  aniiary,  1873,  h.as  also  been  entered 
into  between  the  above-named  William  Davison,  as  Trustee  for  the  Com- 
psnv,  and  Joseph  Emerson  Dowson,  and  Alfred  Dowson,  C.K.,  by  which 
uie  latter  gentlemen  undertake  to  act  us  the  Engineers  of  the  Company 
during  the  construction  of  the  Works, 

1  he  above  Contract  and  Agre<*ment,  nnd  copies  of  the  Memorandum  and 
Ariicies  of  Association  lie  for  ius|H'ction  at  the  Cilices  of  the  Solicitors  of 
t  le  Company. 

Shares  on  the  annexed  form  should  be  made  to  the 
Company.  In  the  event  of  no  nllotmeiit  being  made,  the 
amount  subscribed  will  be  returned  iu  full. 

Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  maybe  obtained  of  the 
I  ankers  and  Solicitors,  and  at  the  Ofiic.'s  of  the  t  ompany. 


iFrobablc  Traffic 


on  T’rainwayi. 


To  Black  Town- 

Natives  now  travelling  each  day  from  Triplicane,  by 

jutka,  3000  . 

Natives  from  Mount  Road  and  Cindadripet  . 

Ditto  Foonamalee  Road,  reriamet,  Railway 

Terminus,  &c . 

Eurasians  from  Vepery  and  Porsewaikum  . 

Natives  ditto  ditto  Salt  Cottaur, 

Railway  Station,  and  miscellaneous  . 


From  Black-Town,  &c. 


3700  First  Class,  at  2ld.  ...  38  10  10 
4100  Seconil  Class,  at  2d.  ...  34  3  4 

-  £  a  d. 

£72  14  2  X  365  sx  31,538  10  10 
Deduct  for  Working  Kxpensis  ...  say  13,  -09  5  5 

Annual  Profit  .  £13,269  5 _ 5 

bove  Estimate  does  not  include  any  allowance 
ent  on  the  introduction  of  Tramways.  It  1*  well  k‘m^  jmat  in 
lascs  they  cause  the  ordinary  passenger  Raffle  to  m  more  in au 
'  J.  EMERSON  DOWSON,  A  LC.E. 


First 

Second 

Class 

Class 

at  2|d. 

at  2d. 

1  1000 

1000 

1  150 

300 

150 

350 

400 

100 

150 

300 

1  1850 

2050 

I  1850 

2050 

1  3700 

4100 

f 
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THE  EXAMINE! 


G  R  ArEFUL-COMFORTlNG, 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 


EPPS’S  COCOA 

BEEAKFAST. 


Now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

3^  liT  XJ  3^ 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Invcitment  Circalar  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing  most  reliable  information 

to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  v^th  Market  Prices, 
Reports,  Dividends,  kc.  kc.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks, 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  «c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EstABUSHBD  1853. 

BaNKIBS  :  L05D01I  AITD  WlflTlflKBTBB,  LOTHBUBT,  LONDON,  E.C. 


“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa.  Mr  Epps  has 

Srovided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicatdy 
avoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.”— Civil  Service  Gazette. 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  CacAoine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 


IVJOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE— 

XN  AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Chemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3b.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

O  TOILET  and  NURSERY  FOWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
GOSNELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 


OB  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODTNE. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Adtici  to  Invalids.— If  yon  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  ^sterns  of  the  body,  yon  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLOROOYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLOROOYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Goat,  Cancer,  Toothache, 


JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  &c., 

Anoel- Passage,  93  Upper  Tuames-Stbeet, 
London. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 
price  as  if  iiurchased  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent-street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

345, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


From  Lord  Francis  Contngham,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  1868. 

Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  yaar  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne's 
Cblorodvne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  moat  wonderfnl  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

*,*  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE.— See  *  Lancet,  Dec.  31, 1864. 


KINAHANS  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  arid  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 
“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 


CAUTION 


Nose  machine.  — This  is  a 

simple  succissful  contrivance  which,  applied 
to  the  nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  directs  the  soft 
cartilage  of  which  tlie  member  consists,  that  an 
ill-furmed  nose  is  quickly  shaped  to  perfection. 
Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain.  Price 
lOs.  Od.,  sent  carriage  free.— ALEX.  ROSS,  248 
High  Holbom,  London.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two 
stamps. _ 


ELKINGTON  &  00. 

find  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 

FORGED  and  DECEPTIVE  MARKS 
so  extensively  used  by  some  nefarious  manu¬ 
facturers  U>  induce  purchasers  of  plated  wares 
to  buy  spurious  articles  of  very  inferior  quality 
offered  for  sale  as  ”  ELKINGTON’S  BEST 
ELECTRO- PL  ATE,”  to  warn  the  Public 
affainit  purchasing  such  articles,  and  will  be  at 
ail  times  glad  to  verify  any  that  may  ^  sent  for 
that  purpose  to  either  of  their  Establishments, 
viz.: 

22  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 

45  MOO RG ATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

25  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

ST  ANN’S  SQUARE,  MANCHESTER. 

Ob  tub  Mandpactort,  N  E  W  H  A  L  L 
STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

(Signed)  ELKINGTON  and  CO. 


wholesale  depot, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W, 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIHE. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATf’IfKS 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES  ^ 
ARE  NOT  POISONOUS, 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
For  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


Grey  hair. — 248  High  Holbom, 

London.  ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE 
produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly 
natural  in  effect.  Price  3a.  6d.,  58.  6d.,  and 
lOs.  6d. ;  sent  by  poet  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps. 
Alex  Ross’s  Cautharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower. 


^DANISH  ILY  IB  the  acting  ingre- 
k/  dlent  in  ALEX.  ROSS’S  CANTIIARIDES 
OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers  and 
thickens  Hair.  3s.  6d.  •  sent  by  post  for  54 
stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS. 248  High  Holbom,  Lon¬ 
don,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s _ Hair  Dye. 

3e.  M. ;  Face  Powder,  Is. 

FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR- 

COLOUR  WASH  will,  in  two  days,  cause 
grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their  original 
colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  Alex.  Ross.  It  is 
merely  ne^ary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the 
^ *!«*’ .  ^^.^*^*^^*^***^*  '*^l*®**f  ia  48  hours,  greynesa 
e^irely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 

Londo?*  High  Holbom, 


^he  high  price  of  meat. 

Great  economv  effected  bv  nuincr  i.rii'p 


A  Great  economy  effected  by  using  LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S  EXfRACT  oF  MEAT.  Read 
carefhlly  the  printed  instructions. 

- -CAUTION.— None  genuine  without  Baron 
Liebig  8,  the  inventor’s,  fignature.  Beware  of  all 
ImitaUon  extract. 


>. 
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BOUSAULT'S  PEPSIME  POWDER, 

taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
ot  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856. 

80LB  MEDAL,  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1867, 
8ILYER  MEDAL,  1868, 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  1854. 

BOUDAULT’8  PEPSiNE  WINE  (SHERRY),  is.  AND  Ss. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fenn-court, 
London,  E.G. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 


bUPTURES-BY  her  MAJESTY’S 
royal  LETTERS  PATENT.  . 

thite’s  moc-main  lever 

/  TRUSS  is  allowed  upwards  of  500 
Men  to  be  the  most  effective  invention  in 
treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
•  50  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 

fed  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
- - - power  is 


RICHAED  AND  JOHN  SLACK. 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE, 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO- 

PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
C11E.MICAL  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


Medical 
the  curative 
the  steel  spring,  so 

while  the  requisite  resistim,  . 

S' m^the  MOC-M  AIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
r  frVFR  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  Munot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  descrintive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
fwhlch  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer. 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  168.,  218.,  26s.  6d.,  and 
318.  6d.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31s.  Od.,  42s.,  and  528.  6d. 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  428.,  and  52s.  6d. 
Postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee 

CAPS.  &c.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
all  cases  of  W^EAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  Inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  48.  6d., 
78. 6d.,  108.,  and  168.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  TableSpoonsj 


12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 
2  Salt  do.  . 
1  Mustard  do. . 
6  Egg  do. . 
1  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles 


approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magnesia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  ST05IACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


1  Sugar  Sifter! 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


MARION  &  00,, 

12  and  23  SOHO-SQUAKE,  LONDON. 

Photographs  of  all  kinds  may  be  inspected  and 
purchased. 

COLLECTIONS  of  PHOTOGRAPHS,  Ac., 
re-arranged,  re-mounted,  bound,  or  portfolioed. 

Agents  for  the  sale  of 

BOURNE  and  SHEPHERD’S  INDIAN 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 

NOTMAN’S  CANADIAN  PHOTOGRAPHS, 
BEDFORD’S  EASTERN  PHOTOGRAPHS, 
And  many  others. 


GH.  JONES,  the  Practical  Working 
■  Dentist,  certified  by  Diploma  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery,  operates  with  Nitrous  Oxide,  and 
emphatically  guarantees  perfect  freedom  from 
pain  in  the  extraction  of  Teeth  or  Stumps ;  this 
need  not  be  done  unless  desired,  as  by  his  painless 
and  self-adhesive  system  of  fixing  Artificial  Teeth 
extraction  is  obviated.  G.  H.  J.  being  the  actual 
maker  supplies  the  very  best  description  of  teeth 
at  prices  generally  paid  for  the  most  inferior. 
Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.  Free  Consulta¬ 
tion  Daily  at  57  Great  Russell-street,  opposite 
British  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert-street,  Blooms¬ 
bury. 

N.B.— In  the  press,  'Dentistry;  its  Use  and 
Abuse.’  ByG.H.  JONES. 


Cruet  Frames,  188.  6d.  to  70b.  ;  Tea  aud  Coffee 
Services,  70s.  to  2008. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  158.  the 
Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  508. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

yj  to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
bog  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

Q  LACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quaUtr, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  ana 
to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd8lze.  Srdslze. 
1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

Q  L  A  C  K  ’  S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

O  contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

E rices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  7b.  6d.  t 
ip  baths,  A-om  15s. ;  pen  baths,  ISs.  Od. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware.  188. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing 
at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
288 .  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles. 
49s. 

SLACK’S  STRAND  ”  RAZOR 

excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  anv  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  If  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 
O  IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  ShoW^. 

Black  Fenders,  3s.  6d.  to  68. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  30s. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  1208. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  58.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  608. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  188.  6d.  to  858. 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  958. 

Iron  Tryrs,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  308. 

Papier  Mxch^  ditto,  SOs.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6e.  6d.  to  148.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 
CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  110 

LargeSet  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

0  LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery, 
Slack's  Nickel  and  Electro-plated  Wares,  Table- 
Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
one. 

BICHABD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STBAND,  W, 


aUININE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DURING 
THE  LATE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this 
well-known  medicine  is  administered  too  often 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  WATERS’  QUININE 
WINK  arises  from  its  careful  preparation  by  the 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  suffi¬ 
cient  Quiuiue  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  see  that  they 
have  SVaters’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’  Quinine  Wine, 
at  SOs.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS, 

Obioinal  Makebs, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EAST  CHEAP, 
LONDON. 

Agents— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 


DR  ROBERTS’S 

POOE  MAN’S  FEIEND! 


IS  confidently  recommended  to  the 
Public  as  an  unfailing  remedy  for  WOUNDS 
of  every  description.  Bums,  Scalds,  Chilblains, 
Scorbutic  Eruptions.  Sore  and  Infiamed  Eyes,  &c. 
Sold  in  Pots,  Is.  l^d.,  28.  9d.,  11s.,  and  228.  each. 
ALSO  Ills 

PILULE  ANTISCROPHUL^, 

OR  ALTERATIVE  PILLS, 
Confirmed  by  Sixty  Years’  experience  to  be  one 
of  the  best  alterative  Medicines  ever  offered  to  the 
Public.  They  form  a  mild  and  superior  Family 
Aperient,  that  may  be  taken  at  all  times,  without 
confinement  or  change  of  diet.  Sold  in  Boxes, 
Is.  lid.,  28.  9d.,  4b.  6d.,  lls.,  aud  228.  each. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  BEACH 
and  BARNICOTT,  Bridport;  by  the  London 
Houses ;  and  Retail  by  all  respectable  Medicine 
Vendors. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

^"PHIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  ot  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  BO  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  d^ression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  salTowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor,  is.  lid.  aud  28.  9d.  per  box. 


for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service  ”  Soap 
Tablet,  which  also  imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self- 
fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
aud  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES, &  CONDIMENTS. 
E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  AInnufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish- 
square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square), 
and  18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
JL  which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  oonsiderra  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine 
is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicitated  testi¬ 
monials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that 

{)ublic  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most 
nmortant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  1^.  and  2b.  9d.  per  box. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
laDel  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenby, 


Hest  browu  wool  ditto. 
Good  white  wool  ditto. 


Fiddle 
or  Old 
Silver. 


Kxtra  super  ditto . . 

German  spiing  hair  stuf. 

flng . 

Kxtra  super  ditto . 

French  niNtt>ess  for  use 
over  spring . 


12  Tahio  forks. 
12  Table  spoon 


KANGES,  FIRE-IKONS 


liMiy 


m  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 

BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 

It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  bis  unrivalled  Stocki 
lists  OF  PRICES,  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  30  LARGE  SHOW  ROOMS 
At  39  Oxford  Street;  1,  la,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s  Place;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W. 


T'HE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for 

X  SILVER.— The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER, 
introduced  more  thnn  30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM 
S.  HURTON.  when  plabKl  by  the  patent  process 
■of  Messrs  Klklngtoii  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  doubt 
llie  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be 
used  as  such,  eitlicr  usefully  or  omamontally,  as 
by  no  possible  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from 
real  silver. 

A  small,  useful  Set,  gu.iranteed  of  first  quality 
for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows : 


Bedding  m 

the  premises,  a 
S.  BURTON. 

For  Bedsteads.  IVid 
Best  straw  Paillasses  .. 
Rest  French  alva  mattri 
Best  cotton  flock  ditto. 
Coloured  wool  ditto.... 


Patterns. 


Bend 

or 

Thread. 


Extra  super  ditto,  dit  to  .. 
Superior  hor«ehnir  ditto.. 


12  Densert  forks . 

12  Dea«eit  spoons  . 

1 2  Tea  spoons . 

C  Egg  ipoons.  gilt  bowls 
2  .taucc  ladles  . 

1  Gravy  spoon  . 

2  .Salt  spoons,  gilt  bowls 
1  Muitard  spoon,  gt.  bl. 
I  Pair  of  angar  tougs  ... 
1  Fair  of  A'lh  carvcis  ... 

I  Butter  knife . 

1  Soup  ladio  . 

i  Susar  sifter . . . 


£ 

s. 

d 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

■.  d. 

1 

10 

2 

1 

2 

4  . 

1 

10 

3 

1 

2 

4  . 

1 

2 

I 

7 

1 

10  . 

1 

2 

1 

7 

1 

10  . 

It 

19 

1 

1  . 

9 

12 

13  6 

6 

8 

9  . 

6 

8 

9  . 

S 

4 

4  6 

1 

6 

2 

2  3  ' 

2 

6 

3 

0 

*  •  i 

19 

S 

i 

2 

6 

1 

3  fi  ' 

2 

0 

3 

6 

3  9 

10 

1 

11 

12  . 

3 

• 

1 

1  • 

4 

• 

4  . 

9 

1 

'll 

13 

6 

12 

It  6 

Extra  super  ditto,  ditto  .. 
Beds,  poultry,  at  Is.  perib 
Beat  grey  goose,  at  28.  2d 
per  lb. . r . 


NUFACTURED  on 

guaranteed  by  W1 LL I A  31 

1  3  It.  |4ft.  6in.|  6  ft. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  1.  d. 

.  12  6 

.  17  6 

.  19  fi 

.  11  0 

.  16  . 

.  18  . 

.  16  . 

12  6 

16  6 

.  17  6 

1  A  . 

1  9  . 

1  3  . 

1  13  C 

1  17  . 

1  8  6 

2  8  . 

2  7  . 

2  10  . 

3  18  . 

4  1  . 

2  2  6 

3  3  . 

3  e  . 

3  1  . 

4  12  . 

6  4  . 

3  5  . 

4  7  6 

4  15  . 

4  5  . 

5  19  . 

6  7  6 

2  5  6 

3  6  . 

3  15  . 

3  7  6 

5  .  . 

5  11  . 

1  11  . 

2  7  . 

— 

3  7  6 

5  .  . 

5  13  6 

4  5  . 

7  6  . 

8  2  . 

per  ib . 1  4  5  ,\  7  6  .|8  2  . 

Feather  Pillows,  38.  fid.  to  its. ;  Bolsters,  from 
68.  to  298.  fid.;  Down  IMllows,  from  lls.  6d.  to 
ISs.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  and  Sliects  in 
every  variety. 


.  OOD  cabinet  furniture. 

A  second  (lunllty  of  Kiddle  Pattern  :  *"*  otocK  . 

Table  Spoons  niid  P'orks.-^i  3s  Oil  per  dozen.  T>rv/Axr  TTTnXTTTTTDTi’ 

Dessert  ..  .  Ifis  Gd  ..  l>ED-ROOM  FURNllURL. 


Table  Spoons  niid  P'orks...^!  3s  Oil  per  dozen. 
Dessert  .,  „  ...  iGs  Gd  „ 

Teaspoons  .  ll.s  o«l  ,  „ 

•'PEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  Electro 

1  Silver,  ill  great  variety, from  £3  l.*»i.to£21  Ifis. 

Dish  covers,  Electro  Silver,  from 

£9  tlie  Sot  of  Four  to  £26. 

^TORNER  DISHES,  Electro  Silver, 


WASilSTANDS....widc  3a  sa  Gin  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  1.58  fid  208  fid  248  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  288  fid  328  Od  368  Od 

Alaliognny,  Circular 

Marble-top8 .  268  Od  338  Od  — 

Best  do,8quare,  Marble- 

tops .  6-38  Od  708  Od  878  6d 

DRAWERS  . wide  .3a  3ft  fiin  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  288  Od  378  od  .558  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  578  Od  728  6d  9.58  Od 


pORNER  DISHES,  Electro  Silver, 

VJ  from  £7  los  to  £18  1S8  the  Set  of  Four; 

W'arniers  £7  2b  Gd  to  61.5  1.58. 

Biscuit  boxes,  from  12s.  to 

£.1 .5s. 

piUTET  nnd  LIQUOR  FRAMES, 

Kleetro  Sliver,  &c.,  at  proi)ortioiiate  nrices.  ; 

The  largest  Stock  in  existence  of  plated  uessert  j 
Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish-eating  Knives  and 
Forks  and  Carvers,  ' 

All  kinds  of  ifi'plating  done  by  tl:e  Patent  Pro¬ 
cess.  — 

IJATIISand  TOILET  WARE.— The 

1  ^  .‘<tock  of  each  Is  at  once  the  largest,  newest, 
nnd  most  varied  over  submitted  to  the  Public. 

Portable  Showers, «8,0d.  I  Pillar  Showers,  £3  lOs. 

Nursery,  26h.  to  408.  }  to  £6  8s. 

Hip,  158.  to  388.  I  ,<}poi)ging,  6«.  fid.  to  388. 

A  large  assortment  of  Gas,  Furnace,  Hot  and 
Cold  Plunge,  Vapour  and  Camp  Shower  Bnllis. 

Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  138.  to  ' 

488.  tlie  Set  of  Three.  1 

I  AM  1*8  of  ALL  SORTS  and  PAT- 
TERNS. — TliocDllectlonof  French  Modern-  ’ 
tour  Laiiip8  defies  coiiqietition.  The  prices  (com-  i 
piete  with  Chimney  and  Globe)  vary  from  Hsto  69.  ( 

Each  Lamp  is  guaranteed  perfect,  but  to  ensure  I 
their  proper  action  WILLIAM  .S.  BUR'I'ON  j 
supplies  Pure  Colza  Oil  at  tlie  Wliolesale  Price,  ■ 

38.  7d.  per  gallon.  Moderateur  Globes,  full  size,  j 
:tH  each ;  Chimneys,  fid  eucli ;  Cotton  Wicks,  4d  i 
per  dozen.  Lamps  of  all  other  dcseriptlous  are  1 
oil  Show  in  great  variety.  1 

I  .BEDSTEADS. — The  best  Show  of  i 

I  J  IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEAD.S  in  the  ' 

Kingdom.  A  very  large  assortment  of  every 
description  of  Iron,  Brass,  and  Comjiosite  Iron  ' 
and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Children's  Cots,  Ac  ,  is  on  ! 
view  in  the  spacious  Show-rooms. Upwards  of  150  i 
different  I'atterns  always  fixed  for  inspection.  1 
These  are,  even  In  the  lowest  prices,  of  guaran-  i 
tec«l  quality,  and  of  the  best  manufacture.  I 

Strong  1‘urtnble  Foldlug  Bedsteads.  6  ft  long, 

2  ft  0  in  wide,  Hs  each. 

Best  Iron  Bedsteads,  flttcd  with  dovetail  joints, 
patent  Lath  Sacking,  Castors,  Ac.,  6  ft  long. 

2  ft  6  in  whle.  1.58  Gd  each. 

Children’s  Cols,  from  iHs  6d  to  £15  158 
Ornamented  Inui  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  from 
258  U>  635,  Patent  Rheiocliiie  Couches.  Military  i 
Bedsteads.  Ac. 

Patent  Folding  Chairs  to  form  Bedstead,  with 
best  Hair  Mattress,  7.58  complete.  • 

Patent  Elongating  Cots  to  lorm  Couch  or  Bed¬ 
stead.  Can  be  used  by  Child,  Vouth,  or  Adult. 

Full  extended  size,  6  ft  long,' 2  ft  0  in.  wide,  price 
OOi;  with  set  of  good  Wool  Mattresses,  especially 
adapted  for  the  three  sizes,  £4  la  Tills  will  also  /O  ILT 
lonn  a  useful  Couch.  V  I 


208  fid  248  Od 


708  Od  87s  6d 

3ft  fiin  4ft 
378  Od  .55s  Od 
7-28  6d  958  Od 


DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

Couches,  irettees,  tdtomaus,  Easy  and 
Fancy  Chairs. 

pENTRE  TABLES,  Work  Tables, 

Occasional  Tables,  nnd  Card  Tables. 

QHEFFONIERS  and  CABINETS. 

JQAVENPORTS  and  WHATNOTS. 

jyjj^USIC  CABINETS  and  STOOLS. 

^I''HE  above  in  Walnut,  Black  and 

-a-  Gold,  and  Fancy  Woods. 


p  LOCKS,  CANDELABRA, 

BRONZES.— Each  article  is  of  guaranteed 
quality,  and  some  are  objects  of  pure  Vertu, 
trie  productions  of  the  first  Manufacturers  of 
Paris,  from  w’hom  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  im- 
ports  them  direct. 

Clocks . . from  78  fid  to  £45. 

Candelabra,  per  pair...lVom  138  fid  to  £lfi  lOs. 
Broiizi'S . from  4s  fid  to  £16  168.  " 

/"lUTLERY,  Warranted.— The  most 
varied  a«8ortment  of  TABLE  CUTLERY 
in  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale. 

I  Table  .Dessert  I  Carvers 
The  Blades  are  nil  of  j  Knives.  Knives.'per  ratr. - 

the  finest  Steel.  | - - — 

8.  d.  j  8.  d.  I  8.  d. 

Sj-lnch  ivory  handles, 

per  dozen .  19  .  15  .  .  7  . 

3A  do.  b.'ilanccd  do .  20  .  !  10  •  i  7  . 

4  do.  do . I  33  .  24  .  ’  8  . 

4  fine  ivory  do .  37  .  28  .  j  10  . 

4  do.  extra  large,  do....  40  .  30  .  t  10  6 

4  do.  finest  African  ivory  45  .  3fi  .  15  . 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules'  46  .  j  38  .  '  18  . 

Do.,  with  silveredi  t 

blades  . . j  65  .  i  42  .  19  0 

Nickel  electro-silveredi 

handles . '  23  .  i  19  .  i  7  0 

PAPIER  MACHE  and  IRON  TEA- 

TRAYS. — An  assortment  of  TEA-TRAYS 
and  WAITERS,  wholly  unprecedented,  whether  ‘ 
as  to  extent,  variety,  or  novelty  : 

Oval  Papier  .Miche  Trays, 

per  .Set  of  Three  . from  26$.  to  10  guineas 

Ditto  Iron  ditto  . from  10s  to  4  guineas 

Waiters,  Cake  and  Bread  Baskets. 

Kitchen  requisites  (including 

BRUSHES  and  TURNERY),  and  every 
Article  for  the  FURNISHING  of  KITCHENS, 
are  arranged  in  Four  Sets,  each  complete  in  itself. 


i  8.  d.  £  8.  d.  £  8.  d.  £  8.  cL 
Kitchen  Uten-|  I  I 

8iis  .  75  15  6  27  10  511  13  7,  4  12  2 

Brushes  and'  |  { 

Turnery  . j24  2  7  17  10  Ij  8  15  8  3  15  6 

Total  per  set  99  18  1,45  06209  31878 
Any  single  article  may  be  had  at  the  same  price 
quoted  for  in  the  different  Lists.  For  particulars 
see  Illustrated  Catalogue,  which  can  be  had  free 
by  post. 

/  ^  ASELIERS  in  GLASS  or  METAL. 

\  — All  that  is  new  and  choice  in  Brackets, 

Pendants,  and  Cliandeliers,  adapted  to  (JflBces. 
Passages,  and  Dwelling- rooms.  They  are  marked 
in  plain  figures,  at  prices  proportionate  with  those 
which  have  tended  to  make  his  Establishment  the 
largest  and  most  remarkable  in  tlie  Kingdom,  viz., 
from  128.  6d.  to  £22.  Brackets  from  Is.  9d. 

rpEA  URNS,  of  LONDON  MAKE 

X  ONLY. — The  largest  assortment  of  London- 
made  BRONZE  TEA  URNS  and  KETTLES  in 
tlie  world,  including  all  tlie  recent  novelties,  is  on 
Sale  from  328.  to  £G  15s. 

Dish-covers  and  hot- water 

DISHES,  in  eve;ty  variety,  and  of  the 
newest  Patterns.  Block  Tin  Dish  Covers,  Ifis  9d 
the  8ct  of  six ;  elegant  modem  Patterns,  478  fid  to 
828  tlie  set ;  Britannia  Sletal,  with  Silver-plated 
Handles,  £3  ISs  6d  to  £6  Ifis  the  set  of  five ;  electro¬ 
plated,  £9  to  £26  the  set  of  four;  Block-tin  Hot- 
Water  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  178  to  308; 
Britannia  metal,  2.58  to  808 ;  electro-plated  on 
Britannia  metal,  full  size,  £5  58 ;  ditto  on  Silver 
nickel,  full  size,  £10. 

(^OAL  SCOOPS.— WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  lias  400  difterent  patterns  of 
COAL  SCOOPS  ON  SHOW,  of  which  he  invItCB 
inspection.  The  prici‘8  vary  from  28.  4d.  to  1508. 

1‘lain  black  open  Scoops,  from  28.  4d. ;  do.  do., 
zinc-lined,  from  58,  3<l. ;  Covered  Box  Scoops, 
from  Cs. ;  do.  with  Hand  scoop,  from  128.  6a. ; 
do.,  do.,  with  fancy  ornamentation,  from  14s. ; 
liiglily  finished  and  ornamented,  and  fitted  with 
imitation  Ivory  handles,  from  22s.  to  1508. 

Tliere  is  also  a  choice  scleedlon  of  Wooden  Coal 
Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings . 

X^’ENDERS,  stoves,  kitchen 


Best  Mahogany .  738  fid  958  Od  1308  Od 

DRESSING-TABLES  3ft  3ft  fiin  4ft  j 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  178  Od  218  fid  258  Od 

Best  I’ollslied  Pine .  2.58  fwl  298  Od  338  Od 

Best  Mahogany,  Drawers  458  Od  478  fid  55s  Od 

WARDROBES,  with 
Drawi-rs,  Trays,  and 
Hanging  Space... wide  4ft  4ft  fiin  5fl 

Good  .Maple  or  Oak .  1058  Od  1 15s  Od  1278  fid 

Best  Polished  Pine .  175s  Od  lOOs  Od  2008  Od 

Best  3Iahogany .  230s  Od  2.558  Od  2908  Od 

American  Ash,  Birch.  Pitch  Pine,  &c.,in 
proportion. 

j^^INING-ROOM  FURNITURK 

31 aliogany  chairs  covered 
in  leather,  stufted  horse¬ 
hair  . 328  0'!  .3.58  Od  428  Od 

31aliogany  Couches .  1058  Od  170s  Od  2108  Od 

3Inhogany  Dining-tables, 

telescope  action,  size 

8ft  by  4ft  .  1358  Od  1558  Od  1908  Od 

Mal.o*«i.ySld.lx>nrd.|  .j,®'*,. 

With  plate-glaFH  backs  £9  10s  £13I0s  £23  Os 
Easy  (hairs,  stuffed 

liorsehair  .  378  6d  5Cs  C5s  to  ISOs 


before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW- 
R003fS. 

Black  Register  Stoves . from  Os  9d  to  £9  Ss. 

Bright  do.,  ormolu  ornaments  from  £3 128  to£33  iw. 

Bronzed  Fenders  . from  4s  to  £5  12s. 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders . from  £2  178  to  £^. 

Cliimney-l’ieecs  . from  £1  lOs  to  £100. 

Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three) . from  48  to  £5  lOs. 


"•  I  r,  CONSOLE  tables  and  ! 

_  .  I  ife.K  GLASSES.  '  Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three) . from  48  to  £#108. 

e  eoft  or  delivering  Goode  to  tke  moet  dietant  parte  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  ie  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  alw»y« 
_  undertake  delivery  at  a  email  fixed  rate. 
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